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For the darkest of dark days 
For the fastest of fast shutters 


Use a Goerz “Type B’ 


You can get a perfect picture 
under conditions of light 


impossible with any other lens. 


THE GOERZ LENS 


is acknowledged by all leading photographers, both amateur 
and professional, to be the most perfect lens in the world. 
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are willing to leave 
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T. & T. CLARK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS | 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECY 


By the late A. B. Davipson, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Hebrew, New College, Edinburgh. 
Edited by:J. A. PATTERSON, D.D. 8vo, $3.50 met. 

This interesting book is the outcome of forty years’ study of this subject by Prof. Davidson. The author’s aim has 
been to trace the rise, development, and gradual extinction of Hebrew Prophecy, to exhibit and explain the géneral 
ideas which marked its successive phases, and to analyze, as far as may be possible, the characteristics of this remark- 
able phenomenon in the history ot Divine Revelation. How admirably he has succeeded, and how penetratingly and 
lucidly he has written on this, his favorite subject, all who are acquainted with his previous work will be aware. 


WAITING UPON GOD 


By the late A. B. Davipson, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Hebrew, New College, Edinburgh. 
Edited by J. A. PATTERSON, D.D. 8vo, $2.00 net. 
A second series of Professor Navidson’s sermons, the first series of which, entitled, ‘‘ The Called of God,” won such 


worthy commendation. F ORERUNNERS OF D ANTE 


An Account of Some of the more important visions of the Unseen World, from the Earliest Times. 
By Marcus Dops, M.A., B.A. 12mo, $1.50 met. 


THE PAULINE EPISTLES 


Introductory and Expository Studies. By the Rev. R.D.SHAw, M.A.,B.D. Edinburgh. 8vo, $3.50 me#. 





THE NOTE-LINE IN THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES 


Commonly called Paséq, or Pesiq. By JAMES KENNEDY, D.D., Acting-Librarian in New College, 
Edinburgh. 8vo, $1.75 met. 


THE CREATION OF MATTER THE OLDEST CODE OF LAWS 


or, Material’ Elements, Evolution and Creation. | ‘jn the World. The Code of Laws promulgated 
By Rev. W. PrRoFEIT, M.A. 12mo, $1.00 met. by HAMMURABI, King of Babylon, B.C. 


APOSTOLIC ORDER AND UNITY | 2c? cents meen) HW: Jou, M.A. 
By RoBERT Bruce, M.A., D.D.(T.C.D. & Oxon.). ee a 
16mo, $1.00 et. NEW Issues in the Bible Class Primers 


PRIMER ON TEACHING JEREMIAH, THE PROPHET 


With Special Reference to Sunday School Work. | By Rev. Joun Rosson, D.D. 18mo, 
By Jonn Apams, M.A., B.Sc. 18mo, paper, y Rev. J paper, 20 


20 cents "BSUS CHRIST HISTORY OF EGYPT 


| His Origin and Character. By FRANK BALLARD, | By Ross G. Murison, M.A., B.D. 18mo, paper, 
M.A...B Sc., F.R.M.S. 12mo, paper, 20 cts. met. 20 cents met. 


The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia 


By A.H.Sayce, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Assyriology,Oxford. (Zhe Gifford Lectures). 8v0, $3.50 net. 
A most important and scholarly work, containing much new material, and far surpassing Prof. Sayce’s previous 


works on this subject, : ‘ 
The Historical New Testament 


By Rev. JAMES MorFATT. Thick 8vo. 726 pages. Vet $4.50. 

“The most important book on the credentials of Christianity that has appeared in the country for a long while. It 
is, to begin with, a work of extraordinary learning, labor, and ability. Mr, Moffatt has studied the New Téstament, 
and all the recent literature upon it, with a thoroughness and sincerity that are beyond praise, and for the general stu- 
dent almost beyond belief.”— The British Weekly. 


Demonic Possession The Formation. of. Christian 
in the New Testament. Its Relations, Histor- ‘ Character 
ical, Medical and Theological. By W. MENZIES By W. S. Bruce, D.D. * ranio, $1.75 ‘net 
ALEXANDER. 8VvO, $1.50 m7. ° re Toga ee 


St. Paul and the Roman Law The Words’ of Jesus 
And Other Studies on the Origin of the Form of | By Prof..Gustav DALMAN, University of Leip- 
Doctrine. By W. E. BALL, LL.D. London. zig. r12mo, $2.50 met. a 
I2mo, $1.50 met. 
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Dictionary of 
Historical Allusions 
By THOMAS B. HARBOTTLE. Cloth, 8vo, 


$2.00 net. 


‘* Extremely well done, and will undoubtedly prove a 
great time-saver to the busy man and woman.”—Edu- 
cation. 


0O’GORMAN’S MOTOR 
POCKET BOOK 


Leather, 387 pages, 144 illustrations, $3.00 net. 


Arranged in dictionary form, giving advice, tables, and 
numerous “tips” which will be invaluable ‘to automo- 


bile owners. 


THE FIRST YEAR 
OF RESPONSIBILITY 
Talks with a Boy 


By MAYNARD BUTLER. 16mo, 128 pages, 
60 cents net. 

‘“‘A well written, manly and inspiring book. Its key- 
note is character, or, in other words, chivalry, ‘ the very 
religion of school boys,’ as Dean Stanley once called 
it.’"—Churchman. 


7th Edition with Revised Plates; Tables Ac 
cording to Latest Census Returns. 


Bartholomew’s Handy Refer- 
ence Atlas of the World 


Maps and Tables; Half Leather, $2.50 net. 


This new edition of this most useful of reference books 
should find a place on the table of every busy man. 
The work is too well-known to need description. 


THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE 


By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.D. 
Author of “The Life of Dean Stanley.” 
8vo, cloth, $3.50 net. . 


‘* Not merely a remarkable but an impressive book, and 
one which appeals to scholars of all creeds,”"—Standard. 


Making the Most of Life 
The Fourth Series of Herald Sermons 
By GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, D.D. Au- 
thor of “Hiram Golf's Religion.” 12m, 

cloth, $1.00 net. 


This new volume of Dr. Hepworth’s will appeal to all 
who have been helped by his forceful, vigorous writings 








E. P. DUTTON 2 COMPANY, ?! West 23d St., New York 
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The Original Stories of 


Sherlock holmes 


A. Conan Doyle 


These world-famous sto- 
ries are protected by copy- 
right, and can be had 
ONLY in this edition, 
authorized by the author. 
Each story is about Sher- 
lock Holmes. The books 
are not made up of frag- 
ments gathered from ma- 
terial written before the 
author copyrighted his 
real stories in America— 
fragments open without 
cost to any one who cares 
to print them. 

You will want for your 
library only this complete 
edition of Sherlock 
Holmesexploits—in hand- 
some bindings, with full- 
page illustrations,gilttops, 
untrimmed edges, etc.— 
three beautiful volumes 
that cannot be duplicated 
elsewhere in make-up or 
contents. 
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MacArthur. 
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On receipt of $1.00 we will send you Taz SHERLOCK HoLMEs STORIES in three 
handsome volumes, and we will enter your name for one year’s subscription 
for HaRPperR’s ‘WEEKLY. Wr Pay ALL DELIVERY Cuarees. If you do not 
like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we 
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THE MODERN BANK 


By AMOS K. FISKE 


A new volume in Appletons’ Business Series. 
popular treatise on the methods employed by the great banks of the 
Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 


The only complete 
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W E CAN UBE five active, intelligent men on a definite guar- 
antee basis; important eee liberal inducements, rapid 
advancement. Give age, qualffications, references. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., New York. 


“WHY AM I A UNITARIAN?” 


By REV. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
Other Unitarian Literature SENT FREE. Address 
M. C., Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass. 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents 


““NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” scnn’ Presi 
John Presland. 
ConTents.—_Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
hundred years ago ?—The Lord’s Second Coming an accom- 
lished fact.—The Inspiration and Interpretation of the 
ord of God.—The Tri-Une God: How to understand the 
Divine Trinity without dividing the divine Unity.—Man a 


' Spiritual Being ruined ee did the Lord Jesus 
rist save Man ’—The surrection: How and When do 






























the Dead rise ?—The Judgment: When, Where, and How is 
Man Judged ?—-Heaven and Hell.—25 cents. Call or address 
EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book Rooms, 3 W. 29th St., 
New York City. Send fer Catalogue. 


American 
Connoisseur 


Each copy of this New Monthly Magazine will be 


A FINE ART BOOK 


Charles de Kay 


Particulars of liberal and highly successful sub- 
scription offer sent to any address. Write to-day. 


AMERICAN CONNOISSEUR CO. 


481 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
8. RANDOLPH BONNELL, - - - Manager 
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Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 
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At Home. 
Our Intercollegiate’ depart 
ment offers courses b 
in the Ancient and 
Lan; 
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c of professorsin 
Yale, Cornell and leading col- 


loge. 

ull Normal and Commercial 
dep Tuition inal. 
Text books free to our students. 
Catalog and particulars Jrtt. 
Write to-d 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dept. 67, Springfield, 














SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING COMPANY, 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
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“For Thirty-five Years a Standard Piano”’ 








From the Factory at 
Wholesale Price ,,.v¢ 


make 
the Wing Piano and sell it our- 
selves. It goes direct from our 
factory to your Home. We do not 
employ any agents or salesmen, 
and do not sell through dealers or 
retail stores. When you buy the 
Wing Piano you pay the actual cost 
of making 
Save from one small 
wholesale 
profit. 
is small because we sell thousands 
of pianos yearly. Most retail stores 
sell no more than from twelve to 
charge from $100 to $200 profit on 
each. Think for yourself—they 
cannot help it. ; 


it and our 
$100 to $20 

This profit 
twenty pianos yearly, and must 





Wing Pianos are guar- 
anteed for twelve years 
against any defect in 
tone, action, work- 
manship, or material 











Sent on Trial 
We Pay Freight No Money in Advance 


We will send any Wing Piano to any part of the United States 
on trial. We pay freight in advance and do not ask for any 
advance payment or deposit. If the piano is not satisfactory after 
twenty days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely it our 
expense. You pay us nothing unless you keep the piano. There 
is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 

Old instruments taken in exchange. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 











Instrumental Attachment parc, 

perfectly 
the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. 
Music written for these instruments, with and without 
Piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a 
Single player on the piano as though rendered by an 
orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been 
atented by us, and it cannot be had in any other piano. 
eware of imitations. 


In 35 Years Over 36,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 36,000 satisfied purchasers in every part 
of the United States. 
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THE WING PIANO 
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45 Styles to select from 
Prominent Purchasers United States 


Sayers of Texas, Governor Longino of Mississippi, Gov- 
ernor Bliss of Michigan, United States Senator Cameron, 
General W. R. Miles, Supreme Court Justice —_ Pro- 
fessor Dana of Dana’s Musical Institute, Professor Nun- 
nally of Southern Female College, and Professor Peterson 
of Humboldt College, are among those who have used the 
Wing Piano, in addition to prominent musicians, music 
teachers, and orchestra leaders throughout the United 


States. 

7 if you intend to bu 
You Need this Book yon 
not a catalogue—that gives you all the information pos- 
sessed by experts. It makes the selection of a piano easy. 
If read carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, 
workmanship, and finish; will tell you how to know go 
from bad. It describes the materials used ; gives pictures 
ofall the different parts, and tells how they should be 
made and put together. It is the only book of its kind 
ever published. It contains one hundred and sixteen 
large pages, and is named ‘*The Book of Complete 
Information About Pianos.’’ We send it free to anyone 
wishing to buya piano. Write for it. 


Wing Organs are sold under the same guar- 


antee as Wing Pianos. Sent on 
trial to any part of the United States, freight paid in 
advance by us, without any advance payment or deposit 
being made. Sold on easy monthly payments. Separate 
organ catalogue sent on request. 
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SELF AND SEX SERIES 


Subjects that should be understood by every person and 
information properly given which should not be hidden 
by false or foolish modesty. Commended by highest 
medical authorities. 

4 BOOKS TO MEN. 
By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
What a Young Boy 


Ought to Know. [et 


What a Young Man 
} Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband 
| Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 
Ought te Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 

: By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. 
=) and Mrs. Emma F.A. Drake,M.D, 

| What a Young Girl 
Ought to Know. 

ae) What a Young Woman 

> Ought to Know. 

| What a Young Wife 
4 Ought te Know. 

What a Woman of 45 

Ought to Know. 


ST per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
3 NEW BOOKS. 


**Manhood’s Morning’ (Conwell). A book of high wae 


ideals for young men. A | ey y ift book, $1, net. 
“Faces Towards the Light,"’ devotional (Stall). A 
splendid book for spiritual quickening, §:, net. 
** Maternity "’ (Drake), soc., net. 


Vir Publishing Co, *85,h2nd Title Bidg. 


hiladelphia, Pa. 








A Spring 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not refresh, or the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Cures the causes of Headache, 
Wakefulness, Dyspepsia and re- 
duced state of the nervous system. 
It is the most Nourishing, Strength- 
ening and Invigorating Tonic known. 
Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small 
bottle, postage paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
RumForD Eunmnees Works, Providence, R.I. 























THE PANSY CORSET 








HIS high-grade French Corset not only gives 
T grace, style and shapeliness to the figure, but 
it is made in such a large variety of models 

that it is possible for us to fit perfectly any style of 
figure. 


Women who are particular about the fit of their 
gowns will appreciate the fine, graceful lines of the 


Pansy Corset. 


The S. F. X. Model, illustrated herewith, is made 
in Coutille, Batiste and Brocaded Silk, either in colors 
or dn all white, and prices range from $12 to $28. 


Other models as low as $5. 


Catalogue showing all of the new styles for the coming 
season we will be pleased to mail free on request. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 W. 23d St., N.Y, 
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Survey of the World 


It is now expected that Sena- 
tor Fairbanks will be the Re- 
publican candidate for Vice- 
President.—The proceedings of district 
conventions in Iowa indicate the defeat 
there of those Republicans who agree with 
Governor Cummins in calling for a re- 
duction and a readjustment of the tariff. 
In the Senate, last week, Mr. Dalzell, of 
Pennsylvania, defined the policy of the 
Republican party with respect to com- 
mercial reciprocity, as he understood it, 
asserting that reciprocity, except in re- 
gard to non-competing products, would 
be opposed. The Kasson treaties, nego- 
tiated under the direction of President 
McKinley, would never be ratified, he 
said, because they were wrong in princi- 
ple. Nor would reciprocity with Can- 
ada be supported. His references to 
certain tariff reformers as “the covert 
enemies of protection ” were believed to 
be aimed at Governor Cummins and his 
followers in Iowa and adjoining States. 
Mr. Williams, the Democratic leader, re- 
plied that reciprocity, as defined and re- 
stricted by Mr. Dalzell, was a sham, 
because all the non-competing products 
were already on the free list. Mr. Lover- 
ing, of Massachusetts, a Republican, 
criticised the policy set forth by Mr. Dal- 
zell, saying that “while this inert and 
‘stand-pat ’ policy prevails the great ship 
of business is drifting on to the rocks, 
and our boasted prosperity is coming to 
an end.”—At the meeting of the New 
York State Democratic Committee, Mr. 
Murphy, the Tammany leader, was de- 
feated by Senator Hill and those who 
favor the nomination of Judge Parker, 
but the majority was very small. There 
was no attempt to commit the organiza- 
tion to the policy of instructing delegates 
for Parker; but the Judge is now gen- 


National 
Politics 


erally regarded as a candidate supported 
by Mr. Hill and, probably, by a majority 
of the New York delegates to be chosen. 
—Mr. Bryan continues to attack Mr. 
Cleveland. He also opposes the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Olney. « Concerning Judge 
Parker he says: 


“Mr. Bryan has been busy for nearly a year 
trying to find out Mr. Parker’s views on public 
questions, but so far has failed. The nearest 
approach to a clear and definite statement is 
that Senator Hill will vouch for his soundness 
in every respect. This recalls a remark once 
made by John Randolph at the race track. 
Two strangers accosted him. One of them 
proposed a wager on a race, and added: ‘ Mr. 
Smith (the other stranger) will hold the 
stakes.’ ‘ But,’ asked Mr. Randolph, ‘ who will 
hold Mr. Smith?’” 


—Joseph H. C. Turley, of Natchez, for- 
merly postmaster there, has withdrawn 
from the Republican National Commit- 
tee, owing, he says, to his disapproval of 
the President’s Southern policy and 
“the supremacy of a Democratic dicta- 
torship” concerning Federal offices in 
his State-—In the House, last week. Mr. 
Gilbert, of Kentucky, attacked the Presi- 
dent for inviting Booker Washington to 
dineatthe White House. Whereupon Mr. 
Scott, of Kansas, asserted that President 
Cleveland had invited to luncheon at the 
White House C. H. J. Taylor, a negro 
(whom he called “a ward heeler from 
Kansas City”), had lunched with him 
there and afterward had appointed him 
Recorder of Deeds in Washington. Three 


_days later, Mr. Webb, of North Caro- 


lina, read in the House a letter in which 

Mr. Cleveland denied this story about 

the luncheon, saying that it was “a de- 

liberate fabrication out of whole cloth.” 

Mr. Taylor, he continued, had served 

as Recorder with intelligence and effi- 
521 
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ciency, and his character had been very 
unjustly attacked by Mr. Scott. “ He has 
since died. Some people restrain them- 
selves from abusing the dead.” Mr. 
Webb remarked that Mr. Cleveland was 
a friend of the negro, but had “ never 
by word or act encouraged the dream of 
social equality in the breast of the black 
man.” Mr. Scott offered his apologies. 
—The Maryland Legislature has passed 
the bill for a constitutional amendment 
designed to suppress the negro vote ; also 
a bill requiring railroad and steamboat 
companies to provide separate com- 
partments for white and negro passen- 
gers.—In Humphreys, Ark., the post of- 
fice building was destroyed last week by 
a heavy charge of dynamite, because, it 
is said, the postmaster, recently ap- 
pointed, is a negro. 


In the course of de- 
bate, last week, upon 
the Navy Appropriation 
bill ($97,000,000), Senator Hale, chair- 
man of the committee, said that if ships 
under construction were counted, and 
the presence of obsolete vessels in other 
navies were borne in mind, our navy was 
really surpassed only by that of England. 
At the completion of the program, upon 
which the Naval Board is now working, 
it would be far beyond all other navies 
except England’s, and much nearer the 
latter than any one realizes who has not 
studied the figures. This program calls 
for 48 battle ships and 24 armored 
cruisers. Mr. Lodge argued that a 
powerful navy was the best insurance 
policy against war. Our navy ought 
not, he said, to be as large as England’s, 
because hers must equal the combined 
navies of any two European Powers; 
but it ought to be, and in a few years 
would be, second in the list. The Mon- 
roe Doctrine was as big as the American 
navy, but no bigger. Mr. Carmack said 
that, no matter how large our navy 
might be, England’s would overcome it 
in case of war with Great Britain, owing 
to England’s coaling stations. Where- 
upon Mr. Stewart remarked that whilé 
England was overcoming our navy we 
should be taking Canada. Mr. Hale 
said that extensive additions to the navy 
were required by our acquisition of the 
Philippines and the coming construction 


A Navy Second 
to England’s 


of the canal. For his part, he would like 
to get rid of the Philippines—Two or 
three days later, when several Demo- 
crats argued that a large navy would 
provoke war, Mr. Depew said that we 
ought to have a navy large enough to 
enforce the “ open door” in China. So 
long as we had a geod navy we should 
have to be consulted concerning any 
partition of China. Mr. Nelson (a native 
of Norway) asserted that the interests 
and sympathies of the United States 
were with Japan in the present war. Mr. 
Hale and others protested against such 
declarations, saying that strict neutrality 
should be observed.—The resolution re- 
questing Secretary Cortelyou to ascer- 
tain whether the Beef Trust is violating 
the injunction granted last year will be 
reported favorably in the House.—At 
a hearing before the Post Office Com- 
mittee Assistant Attorney-General Robb, 
in answer to questions, said it was true 
that certain persons had escaped prose- 
cution (for postal offenses) by reason 
of the statute of limitations. When asked 
whether Perry S. Heath was one of 
these, he replied in the affirmative, add- 
ing that, owing to Heath’s official and 
political position, he would have been 
glad to prosecute him. Senator Scott 
sharply reproved Mr. Robb for saying 
this, and had the remarks stricken from 
the record. The bill prolonging the limit 
of the statute from 3 to 5 years will be 
favorably reported, and probably in such 
form as to allow the prosecution of per- 
sons whose offenses are now less than 


five years old. 
s 


It is expected that the 
members of the Panama 
Canal Commission will sail 
for the Isthmus before the end of the 
month. Colonel Gorgas, the surgeon and 
sanitarian whose work was so effective 
in Cuba, will have charge of the sanitary 


The Isthmian 
Canal 


administration on the Isthmus, using . 


there the methods adopted by him in 
Havana for the exclusion and prevention 
of yellow fever. At every consular office 
of our Government in the important ports 
of Mexico, the West Indies, Central 
America and South America there will 
be stationed a surgeon of the Marine 
Hospital Service to prevent the departure 
of yellow fever suspects from those ports 
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for the ports of Panama. One has al- 
ready been sent to Guayaquil, and an- 
other to Callao.—Attorney-General Knox 
has advised the President that he is au- 
thorized to pay $10,000,000 to Panama 
and $40,000,000 to the Canal Company. 
He is satisfied that the title to be trans- 
ferred is good, and the company has been 
notified that our Government is ready to 
take the property. It is held at Wash- 
ington that the two suits of Colombia in 
Paris will cause no restraint or delay. 
Four or five weeks are required for the 
preparation of the papers, but it is said 
that at the end of that time the purchase 
will be completed. To provide for the 
payments, Secretary Shaw has called 
upon the depository banks to surrender 
about $30,000,000 before the 25th. 
Panama will probably invest $8,000,000 
of her money in United States bonds.— 
The Panama Assembly has passed a bill 
prohibiting the immigration of Chinese, 
Turks or Syrians. Immigrants of the 
prohibited classes now on the Isthmus 
may remain, if they have property or are 
engaged in lawful professions; if not, 
they are to be expelled within thirty days. 
—It is asserted that a troublesome race 
question has arisen on the Isthmus, ow- 
ing to the dissatisfaction of the negroes, 
who in former years held many public 
ofices but are now excluded from them. 
—The Panama Republic has been recog- 
nized by Chile, Mexico, Argentina and 
Brazil—Recent reports say that Joaquin 
Velez (not General Reyes) has been 
lected President of Colombia.—The 
Mexican Government is preparing to 
lortify the harbor of Vera Cruz, and will, 
itis said, not only take similar measures 
for the defense of other ports on each 
toast, but also establish a navy by the 
purchase of several battleships and 
cruisers, 

Sd 

The only witness ex- 
amined last week in 
the matter of the pro- 
lst against the admission of Reed 
Smoot, an Apostle of the Mormon 
Church, to the Senate, was Joseph F. 
Smith, President of the Church during 
the last three years, who has five wives 
ind is the father of forty-five children. 
His testimony has attracted much atten- 
hon, owing to his admission that since 
ving in the polygamous relation was 
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forbidden by the Woodruff manifesto in 
1890 and by law he had continued to 
live with his five wives, who had borne 
him eleven children since that date, each 
wife having become the mother of at 
least one. “I preferred,” said he, “to 
take my own chances with the law and 
to suffer any consequences the law might 
visit upon me rather than to abandon 
my children and their mothers.” He 
knew he was violating the law, but he 
preferred “to face that situation rather 
than to desert them.” The people of 
Utah, being broad-minded and liberal in 
their views, had condoned his offense, he 
said, if offense it was, and had not inter- 
fered with him. On Saturday, after 
testifying for four days, he became ex- 
cited and declared that Congress had no 
right to inquire as to his private affairs 
and pry into his marriage relations. He 
was answerable to the courts of Utah, he 
added, and it was not his fault if they 
did not call him to account. Earlier in 
the week he had said that several of the 
Apostles, whom he named, were polyg- 
amists. It appears that one of these, M. 
W. Merrill, has eight wives, forty-eight 
children, and more than 150 grand- 
children. A majority of those holding 
high office in the Church, President 
Smith said, were polygamists. Whether 
they have violated the law since 1890, as 
he has done, remains to be shown by 
their own testimony or that of others. 
Mr. Smith said that no plural marriages 
had taken place since 1890 with the con- 
sent or knowledge of the Church. A rule 
of the Church since that year had for- 
bidden a member to live with more than 
one wife. He had violated this rule as 
well as the law. Smoot had never ad- 
vised him to refrain from violating it. 
He believed in plural marriage as having 
the support of a divine revelation to his 
uncle, Joseph Smith, Jr., the founder of 
the Church; but many Mormons had not 
accepted the doctrine, thousands had re- 
jected it, and only 3 per cent. had prac- 
ticed plural marriage. “If the principle 
were attacked,” said he, “ we should de- 
fend it.” He admitted that Smoot be- 
fore becoming a candidate for the Sen- 
ate had applied to the Church authorities 
for permission to do so, which was 
granted. When questioned as to a Mor- 
mon’s duty concerning a revelation in 
conflict with the laws, his answers left 
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which ended in an exchange of shots, 
in which the white man was killed; 
whereupon Holbert and his wife fled, 
but were overtaken by the pursuing 
mob. ‘The sequel is thus told in the 
Evening Post, a Democratic daily, of 
Vicksburg, Miss. : . 

“A citizen from the Doddsville neighbor- 
hood, who witnessed the burning of the Hol- 
berts, last Sunday, was in the city this morning 
and told of some new horrors connected with 
the terrible event that have not yet been printed. 
He said the affair was probably the most ter- 
rible one of its kind in history. When the two 
negroes were captured they were tied to trees, 
and while the funeral pyres were being pre- 
pared they were forced to suffer the most 
fiendish tortures. The blacks were forced to 
hold out their hands while one finger at a time 
was chopped off. The fingers were distributed 
as souvenirs. The ears of the murderers were 
cut off. Holbert was severely beaten, his skull 
was fractured, and one of his eyes, knocked out 
with a stick, hung by a shred from the socket. 
Neither the man nor woman begged for mercy, 
nor made a groan or plea. When the execu- 
tioners came forward to lop off fingers Holbert 
extended his hand without being asked. The 
most excruciating form of punishment con- 
sisted in the use of a large corkscrew in the 
hands of some of the mob. This instrument 
was bored into the flesh of the man and the 
woman, in the arms, legs and body, and then 
pulled out, the spirals tearing out big pieces of 
raw, quivering flesh every time it was with- 
drawn. Even this devilish torture did not make 
the poor brutes cry out. When finally they 
were thrown on the fire and allowed to be 
burned to death, this came as a relief to the 
maimed and suffering victims.” 


os 


The Criminal Branch of 
the Court of Cassation has 
granted the appeal of Al- 
red Dreyfus for a revision of his trial at 
Rennes on the ground that the evidence 
now presented indicates the possibility of 
anerror. After a thorough investigation 
of the documentary evidence and the 
examination of witnesses, which may 
take several months, the findings will be 
presented to the court as a whole, which 
may thus pronounce final judgment or 
may order another military trial. It is 
generally expected that the result will be 
the acquittal and vindication of Dreyfus, 
for Attorney-General Baudoin declares 
the “secret dossier” contains “ only 
miserable documents whose sole impor- 
lance was due to the mystery with which 
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they were shrewdly surrounded.” It is 
very curious that there is no popular ex- 
citement and very little interest over the 
prospective rehabilitation of Dreyfus, 
whereas only a few years ago any man 
who expressed a belief in his innocence 
was met with furious wrath and made 
to suffer in some way for his opposition 
to popular prejudices. The two impor- 
tant statements on which the appeal for 
revision was granted are that the letter 
betraying the secrets of the French army 
and signed “D” was originally signed 
“P.,” and was altered in order to incrimi- 
nate Dreyfus, and that the letter signed 
“ Alexandrine,” relating to the French 
railroads, was really written on March 
25th, 1895, when Dreyfus was in prison 
on Devil’s Island. This was in part in 
the handwriting of Colonel Henry, who 
committed suicide in prison after con- 
fessing to having forged some of the 
documents in the case at the command 
of his superior officers. The decision of 
the court at Rennes which condemned 
Dreyfus for the second time was largely 
based on these two letters. 


os 


The prompt concurrence 
of M. Delcassé, Minister of 
Foreign Affaairs, in Mr. 
Hay’s proposal for the preservation of 
the neutrality of China, “and, in all 
practicable ways, her administrative en- 
tity’”’ has relieved the minds of the 
French people from the fear of being 
dragged into the war; but at the same 
time it is made the ground of a furious 
attack upon the Government, in which 
the Clerical, Anti-Semites, and all parties 
opposed to the republic join for its over- 
throw. The clamor of the papers against 
the United States and England is like 
that of the period of the Spanish War, 
but with the additional element of the 
popular dread of the “ Yellow Peril,” 
which the Anglo-Saxon nations, at tne 
instigation of the Jews, are supposed to 
be secretly promoting. There was very 
little enthusiasm expressed for Russia 
at the outbreak of the war, but now 
the papers are full of it and public sub- 
scriptions are being made for the relief 
of the Russian wounded. M. Jaurés, 
one of the Socialist leaders, and until re- 
cently one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Chamber of Deputies, in an address at a 
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Socialist convention at St. Etienne, de- 
clared that the alliance with Russia ought 
to be abrogated or relaxed, because it 
might bring France into action contrary 
to her policy of peace. This opinion was 
denounced on all side as traitorous and 
ungrateful. France had for fifteen years 
enjoyed tranquillity through confidence 
in this alliance, and it would not be con- 
sistent with national honor to seek to 
withdraw from it now, when, for the 
first time, it demanded some risk and 
sacrifice on her part. It is given out, 
apparently by authority, that Russia of- 
fered her armed support at the time when 
the Fashoda incident seemed likely to 
lead to war with Great Britain. The 
Socialist group in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, which form the main support of 
the Combes Cabinet, repudiated M. 


Jaurés, by declaring that they “ affirmed 
their absolute fidelity to the traditional 
policy of the country and to the engage- 
ments made by it.” 

a 


The Porte has announced 
that owing to the arming of 
Bulgaria and the Albanian 
revolt, of which the ostensible cause was 
the inauguration of the administrative 
reforms demanded by the Powers, it 
is impracticable to carry out the plan for 
this reorganization of the Macedonian 
gendarmerie, evidently assuming that of 
the two Powers most active in imposing 
these reforms, Russia and Austria, one 
at least has other things to occupy her 
attention. Turkey is assembling a fleet 
of warships and torpedo boats, and troops 
are being collected at various points. 
Bulgaria has declared the frontier under 
martial law, for the purpose, it is claimed, 
of preventing the communication of Bul- 
garian sympathizers with the insurgents 
in Macedonia. It is claimed by the 
Greeks that the people of Macedonia are 
more afraid of the revolutionists than of 
the Turkish soldiers, and that the 
refugees who have fled to Bulgaria for 
protection were forced to do this by Sara- 
foff and his bands of brigands, who 
burned their houses and forced them to 
leave their homes in order to arouse the 
sympathy of the Bulgarians and of 
Europeans generally. The Greeks, who 
in the two vilayets (provinces) of 
Monastir and Salonica are said to out- 
number the Bulgarians by 278,000, do 
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not join in the Pan-Slavic aspirations of 
their neighbors, but favor annexation to 
Greece rather than independence or the 
protectorate of a northern nation. 


a 


General Alexei Nikolaevitch 
Kuropatkin, who has been 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
Russian army in Manchuria, has seen 
more active service than any other mili- 
tary leader of his time. He is fifty-six 
years old, a stout, broad-shouldered, red- 
faced man, unpretentious, energetic, bluff 
of speech, intolerant of officers of the 
fashionable and pleasure-seeking type. 
When he left the Imperial Military Col- 
lege of St. Petersburg he was offered, 
through the influence of his father, who 
was a wealthy nobleman of Pskoff, a po- 
sition in the Imperial Guard at the court, 
but he chose instead a commission as 
sub-lieutenant in the Turkestan Rifles, 
and took part in the Bokhara campaign. 
He was chief of staff under Skobeleff in 
the conquest of Khokand, and in the 
Russo-Turkish war of 1877 he displayed 
great energy, endurance and bravery in 
the long and hard fought siege of 
Plevna, being night and day in the thick- 
est of the fight. Archibald Forbes, the 
war correspondent, gives this description 
of Kuropatkin and his redoubtable chief: 

“T was sitting in my tent writing-a dis- 
patch,” says Forbes, “ when the flap was sud- 
denly drawn aside, and in stalked the most ter- 
rible and awe inspiring object I have ever seen 
in my life. 

“Tt was Skobeleff, whom I knew well, but 
I had to look twice before I recognized him. 
His smart general’s uniform was torn into 
shreds and stained with blood and gunpowder 
from head to foot. 

“While he stood there telling me about the 
battle his favorite captain, Kuropatkin, came 
up, and called him away to decide about the 
disposition of some of the prisoners. Kuropat- 
kin looked even more like a god of war fresh 
from the scene of carnage. 

“He was bleeding from half a dozen 
wounds, but he stood as steady as a rock when 
he saluted Skobeleff. The latter suggested that 
he had better go into the hospital, but he curt- 
ly replied: 

“* No, General. There is work to be done.” 
He also served with Skobeleff in wart 
against the Turcomans and led his 
brigade on a twenty-six day march across 
an arid desert to take part in the siege 
of Geok Tepé. Afterward he was em- 
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ployed in reorganizing the Russian army 
and pushing forward the railroad con- 
quest of Central Asia. He has published 
several works on Asia and the strategy 
of the campaigns in which he has been 
engaged, and some of these are used as 
standard works in military schools of 
other countries. Much of the success of 
the expansion of Russia in Eastern and 
Western Asia is due to the plans drawn 
by him as Minister of War, for he has a 
more thorough and practical knowlege 
of Asiatic campaigning than any other 
Russian. 
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At half-past one on 
the afternoon of 
March 6th a Japanese 
fleet, composed of five battleships and 
two cruisers, approached on the side of 
Ussuri Bay, within about five miles of the 
fortifications of Vladivostok, and bom- 
barded them for an hour. According to the 
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n official report of the Russian authorities 
e the bombardment did no damage and was 
d not replied to by the forts. It is not 
n known whether the four cruisers compos- 
rf ing the Russian northern squadron were 
c- in the harbor or not. The Japanese ves- 
1€ sels were covered with ice, but it is evident 
yn that the port of Vladivostok is more open 
f: than has been supposed. The shells used 
te. were mostly 12 and 6 inch, loaded with 
d- lyddite, but most of them failed to ex- 
ef- plode, and the cost of the ammunition 
en thus expended is estimated by the Rus- 
sians at $100,000.—The report that the 
but Japanese had landed at Possiet Bay and 
=. were advancing on Hunchun is not con- 
= firmed, but part at least of the Japanese 
forces which have landed in Northeast- 
the ern Korea are pushing their way through 
me the mountainous region near the northern 
the boundary of Korea in the direction of 
pat- Hunchun, and a Russian outpost has been 
resh HJ placed on the south side of the Tumen 
River to check their advance into Rus- 
zen @ sian territory to the west of Vladivostok 
a and threatening its communications. 
urt- Js 
ec." @ Japanese Advance The mystery sur- 
fe te rounding the move- 
wat ments of troops still 
his Hi continues. Newspaper correspondents 
ross Hi have been accredited to both armies, 
4 but are not yet allowed to go to the 
ent 


front, and ‘probably will not be until 
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the first land battle has been fought, 
which may not be for a week or more. 
The Russians will certainly not hasten 
it, as they are profiting by the oppor- 
tunity of getting more troops and sup- 
plies into Manchuria, and General 
Kuropatkin has not yet left Europe to 
take command. The Japanese general 
staff has only just reached Korea, and 
it would be extremely difficult cam- 
paigning in Northern Korea until the 
weather moderates and the ice breaks 
up in the Yalu and Korean rivers, so 
the Japanese fleet can co-operate with 
the army in their advance along the 
west coast of Korea. The Japanese 
army is stationed at Ping-Yang, and 
between this and Yalu River there are 
no Russian forces of importance. The 
main body of the Russian army is at 
Liao-Yang, a station on the railroad 
between Mukden and Port Arthur, 
from which point troops can readily be 
sent to the defence of Niuchwang or 
the Yalu, according to which side of 
the Liao-Tung peninsula the Japanese 
may try toland. Japanese troops have 
been landed at Wonsan and other ports 

on the eastern coast of Korea, prob- 
ably with the intention of marching 
across to the Yalu on the north of the 

Russian position at Antung.—The 

Japanese fleet has withdrawn from 

Port Arthur, perhaps to support the 

northern advance of the army.—The 

harbor of Chinnampo is now sufficiently 

free from ice, so that Japanese troops 

can be landed there, which is nearer 

Ping-Yang than Chemulpo.—A special 

session of the Japanese Diet has been 

called for March 13th, and the elections 

for it have been ae 


The discovery of a lot of 
documents in the Vatican 
archives dealing with the 
Indulgence traffic that in Luther’s day 
was the outward occasion for the begin- 
ning of the Reformation, has led to the 
resignation of Professor Schulte, the di- 
rector of the German Historical Institute 
in Rome and originally a Catholic pro- 
fessor in the University of Breslau. 
These documents seriously exposed the 
money-making character of the whole 
business, which was conducted largely 
through the banking houses of the Fug- 
ger of Augsburg, and the Milan 
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Corriere, an exceptionally well informed 
paper, declares that the suppression of 
these documents has been decided upon 
by the authorities, a matter to which it 
seems Schulte, who is not an adherent 
of the Ultramontane school, objected. 
Other journals report that the Chief 
Librarian of the Vatican, the Jesuit Pater 
Ehrle, has declared that he would not 
object to the publication of these finds, 
as they contained nothing essentially new. 
The Assistant Archivarius of the Vati- 
can, Pater Denifle, has recently published 
a work on Luther and Lutheranism 
(Lutero ed il Luteranismo) that is being 
translated into all the leading languages 
and is proving an international sensation, 
having in Germany already called forth 
replies from the two most influential 
Protestant theologians in the country, 
Professors Harnack and Seeberg, of 
serlin. The characteristic feature of the 
book is that it manipulates the workings 
of Luther and other Reformers in such 
a way that these and their work appear 
in most hideous forms and _ self-con- 
demned. It is a new application of the 
historical methods of Janssen, who in 
this way proved from authentic sources 
that the Reformation was the greatest 
calamity that ever befell Europe and 
civilization. Denifle has been honored 
by being permitted personally to present 
a copy of his book to the Pope. A num- 
ber of Catholic papers, especially in Italy, 
condemn the peculiar literary methods 
and manners of the new Dominican biog- 
rapher of Luther and his work. The 
leaders of the “ Reformed Catholicism ” 
in Germany continue their work through 
their organ, the “ Renaissance,” of which 
the layman, Dr. Miller, is the chief edi- 
tor. In reporting a discussion which he 
recently had with the papal Nuntio 
Nicotera of Munich, the latter is declared 
to have summarized his position in the 
words, “ The Pope is the Church.” 


Js 


In his address before the 
section of Zoology of 
the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
at the recent St. Louis meeting, Prof. 
C. W. Hargitt calls attention to the 
importance of the study of animal col- 
oration from the chemical and phys- 
iological standpoint, and shows the in- 
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adequacy of natural and sexual selection 
to account for it in the case of lower in- 
vertebrates. The numerous and strik- 
ing examples of bright colors and elabo- 
rate designs in all forms of animal life 
have generally been explained as pro- 
tective by securing concealment in as- 
suming the appearance of the custom- 
ary surroundings. Many conspicu- 
ously colored species were found to be 
unpalatable, and so would be avoided 
by their enemies, while edible forms of 
similar coloration were supposed to 
mimic these in order to share this pro- 
tection. Ingenuity has evidently been 
carried too far in the construction of 
complicated theories based on mimicry 
and protective coloration, and some of 
the most striking instances turn out on 
closer study to be mere coincidences. 
Of course, sexual selection cannot be 
considered in the case of the lower 
forms, and in the deep sea, where many 
of the most remarkable color designs 
are found, they cannot be due to nat- 
ural selection. Here, is in so many 
other points, Darwin is not liable to 
the sharp criticism now suffered by his 
overzealous followers, for he expressly 
states that natural selection cannot ac- 
count for all cases, as, for example, the 
markings on shells of mollusks, but that 
they are probably due to the structure 
of the shell and manner of its growth. 
This explanation indicates a more prof- 
itable line of study than that which 
has hitherto been fashionable, for it is 
found that many of the pigments are 
the waste products of metabolism, and 
are deposited in the skin or shell to rid 
the living tissue of them. The curious 
and intricate patterns are, then, due 
merely to the arrangement of the mus- 
cles and excretory vessels. That the 
cod and other fish at certain points 
along the New England coast, where 
the rocks are covered with scarlet sea- 
weed, are also scarlet, is not to render 
them inconspicuous, but because theif 
food contains a red pigment. The 
brighter colors of the male of many 
species, as among birds, is owing to 
greater activity in the vital processes. 
According to this chemical theory of 
coloration, the colors in at least some 
plants and animals have no more sig- 
nificance and require no more expla 
nation than the colors of minerals. 





Why I Gave Up the Munistry— 
A Soul’s Tragedy 


{The author of the following article, of course, does not wish to have his name 
known. We sent it to Wilford L. Robbins, D.D., Dean of the General Theological (Epis- 
copal) Seminary in this city, who added the following comment, the justice of which 
we leave to the reader’s decision: ‘‘ The inclosed does not seem to me a very weighty 
article, nor one very difficult to answer. The key to this young man’s ‘ tragedy’ seems 
to lie in the fact that, as far as one can judge from his words, the distinctively spirit- 
ual aspect of life seems never to have dawned on him. Under the circumstances it is 
hardly strange that he has lost a sense of vocation. Nor is it strange that men failed 
to have recourse to him in matters pertaining to the spiritual life. I wonder if the 
rector with the parish running up into ‘four numbers,’ who found only six in a thou- 
sand of his parishioners wanting spiritual counsel, was not in somewhat similar 


plight ?”—Ep1Tor.] 


T is a matter for much quiet surprise, 
altho of little expressed comment, 
that in the past few years so many 

clergymen of prominence have given up 
the active work of the regular ministry to 
enter some other field of work. Such 
work is closely affiliated with the work of 
and ministry, to be sure, but yet distinct 
and different from it. To be specific, those 
other fields are noticeably three : these per- 
sons have become professors in schools or 
colleges, lecturers under auspices of so- 
cieties and associations, or editors or 
writers in some special field of journalism 
or of general literature. The same move- 
ment has always gone on to some extent, 
no doubt, but it has been especially notice- 
able within the past half dozen years. 
During those years, too, the movement 
has been the same, but with this differ- 
ence—that, whereas then men left the 
ministry reluctantly, now they seem al- 
most eager for a chance to abandon it as 
a profession for almost any other that is 
at all honorable. 

But this paragraph is not meant for 
consideration in itself. It only serves as 
introduction to what may, I hope, prove 
worthy of consideration: that is, the way 
in which to-day young men as well are 
leaving the ministry. In their case the 
taking of this step means not a mere 
transition from one profession to another ; 
it means abandoning, for the time being 
at least, professional life entirely. They 
are not far enough on to command their 
own future or to dictate any terms. If 
they leave the ministry they must leave it 
not knowing where they will go. And 
yet they are leaving it. 


To cite that group with which I am 
most familiar—namely, my own class- 
mates—forty men who attended together 
in one class a well-known theological 
seminary and graduated six years ago— 
ten have, even in that short time, entirely 
abandoned their profession. Nor does 
this ten include those who dropped out by 
the way—that is, who abandoned their 
course of preparation before it was com- 
pleted. They are ten of the thirty men 
who graduated, who were ordained in 
one denomination or another and began 
to preach. To go into detail, they are 
thus distributed: Four are tutoring or 
teaching, two are life insurance agents, 
one is a salesman in some capacity, one 
is cultivating a farm, one is “ running ” 
a Settlement House, and the tenth is my- 
self. I have not exaggerated in this state- 
ment. The figures represent cold facts. 

As for myself and my present status, I 
am thirty-two years old—at that point 
where I should be most active in that pro- 
fession for which I have spent my life 
thus far in fitting myself and just now 
ought to be most happy in it. Instead, I 
am deliberately resigning it and leaving 
all behind me.. My purpose here is to set 
forth a statement of my motives, to 
analyze a situation and to search for rea- 
sons why other men along with myself 
are doing this. 

There are several things commonly 
cited as reasons for thus abandoning this 
profession which are mot my reasons. 
Let me state these first, therefore, in or- 
der to set them aside. First: It is not 
because of ill-health. The clergy are 
often charged with making this an ex- 
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cuse for vacations, trips abroad and vari- 
ous delectable diversions. If this criti- 
cism were just—and perhaps sometimes 
it is—the same criticism might often be 
passed upon those who professedly for 
this reason give up altogether. In such 
a case the real motive would not be hard 
to find. It would be laziness, tho called 
by any other name. But this is not even 
my professed reason. I am healthy, 
strong and well. 

Secondly: I did not give up the minis- 
try because I was a failure in it. On the 
contrary, in the five years that have 
passed since my “Commencement” I 
have made more than ordinary progress. 
Here, of course, one is under the con- 
straint of some embarrassment. It is 
difficult to speak without laying oneself 
open to the charge of egotism; but here 
are the facts: I graduated on one 
day, passed my examination for or- 
ders on the next, was ordained on the 
third day, and within a week had been 
appointed an assistant in a parish (of the 
Episcopal Church) where I served my 
first two years. At the end of that time 
I accepted a call, unsolicited, to an in- 


dependent position, where I have con- 


tinued for three years. Nor am I 
leaving here now after any “church 
quarrel,” but in love and charity with my 
neighbors and in bonds of sympathy and 
intimacy of which it is not in place even 
to speak. : 

A third thing that is often operative 
either to drive men out of the ministry 
or to hold them in it is money. Either 
its presence or its absence may be an in- 
fluencing factor.« Bit this not so, either 
way, with me. I have neither so much, 
_ nor so little, money. For a man may 
have too much money. Its possession 
may impair his usefulness in the ministry 
by separating him from the people he 
tries to serve. He may be so unfortunate 
as to have been born rich and thus be 
so aristocratic in his tastes and habits 
that he simply cannot meet men on their 
own ground. Or he may suddenly be- 
come rich by some lucky strike or acci- 
dent and thus go the way of Jeshurum, 
who “ waxed fat and kicked.” 

Or, on the other hand, he may have 
too little money. He may find that, with 
the largest salary he can ever hope to 
have, he cannot become rich. He may by 
nature be impatient and become unable to 
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curb this impatience. He once thought 
that he could deny himself in order to 
serve his fellow-men, and he undertook 
to do it; but he discovers later that he 
has that ingenuity which would have en- 
abled him to succeed in some especial line 
of business, and now so longs for oppor- 
tunity to try it that he cannot resist the 
temptation. If this be the case he will fret 
under restraint for a few years, but, 
sooner: or later, he will throw off such 
restraint and follow his natural bent. In 
neither sense, I say, has this reason been 
operative in my case. On the one hand, I 
am not rich; on the other hand, at the 
end of five years I am drawing a larger 
salary than I had ever hoped to earn in 
any other field of labor. 

As a fourth negative reason, there is 
not a woman in the case. Very often, in 
fact generally, in looking for the reason 
here, the old French rule would be a safe 
one to follow: “Cherchez la femme.” 
Like the presence or absence of money, 
so, too, either the presence or the absence 
of a wife may force a man either to aban- 
don or to cling to this profession. He 
may, unfortunately, have married a wife 
who is worldly and who, altho she 
thought she could be sympathetic with 
him in his work, finds that she simply 
cannot be, and that she cannot longer 
bear to be “a pastor’s wife.” Or, again, 
she, acting as an adjunct, may constrain 
him to continue in the ministry. She may 
be the leading spirit of the two, and he 
in everything subordinate. Still again, 
they may have been married early in his 
career, and now, inasmuch as his salary 
is their living, he dare not give up one 
position long enough to find another. Or 
yet again, he may be only in love; but 
he may love, and that with a world of 
affection, one who sees in his profession, 
and in it alone, an impassable barrier to 
union with him. He must choose be- 
tween the two. If so, he will eventually 
give up the one to gain the other. But 
here also such is not my case. I am, by 
good or évil fortune, unmarried and un- 
trammeled. 

Now, after this elaborate negative 
statement, is it possible to find any posi- 
tive reasons? In fine, -dare a man who 
has once put his hand to this plow even 
look back? Can he ever do so without for- 
feiting his own fitness for the Kingdom 
of Heaven? To put it still differently, 
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and that in the interest of: clearness, are 
there any valid reasons why a man who 
has once entered the ministry is at liberty 
ever to leave it? If so, what are they? 

Well, there are two that are most com- 
monly felt and consequently most often 
suggested. I have felt them both and 
suffered under each of them, but still I 
hold these to be minor ones and do not 
dignify them with the name of “ valid.” 

The first is a feeling of revulsion at the 
type of man with whom one must asso- 
ciate. Any man in the ministry of any 
strength himself has felt this at some 
time. The probability is that he began to 
feel it back as early as his college days. 
He noticed there that strong men pre- 
pared to study law or medicine, weak 
ones theology. Even there he was 
tempted to believe that men who found 
themselves fit to do nothing else consid- 
ered themselves called to preach. Later 
he feared that he found this suspicion 
confirmed in his Divinity School. When 
he compared the personnel of students in 
the seminary with that of the student 
body in college he decided that, upon the 
whole, the average here was inferior to 
the average there. After he has gradu- 
ated and moves among the “ brethren of 
the cloth,” he still feels the same thing. 
Eventually this feeling comes to weigh 
upon him: it oppresses him. 

I do not mean to say that this feeling 
is justified: the personal element enters 
so largely and personal pride is so strong. 
I have heard this very thing said by al- 
most every clergyman I know, and am 
sure that they who say it feel it. The 
curious thing is the way in which each 
one seems to think that he himself is fit, 
but is not quite sure about anybody else. 
I know, too, what a large part self- 
conceit might play here; and yet I am 
just as sure that in my own case this 
feeling is not wholly a sign of egotism. 
I have merely come deliberately to believe 
that statement heard so often—namely, 
that the ministry to-day is not the pro- 
fession which attracts the strongest men. 
_ If one is content to accept figures here 
in proof of facts he will find them in an 
article entitled “ The Careers of Scholar- 
lv Men in America,” published a few 
months ago in The Century, written by 
a professor in Columbia University, who 
Says: 


“By far the most striking change in the 
careers of scholarly men in this country has 
been the decrease in the number of them in 
the ministry. A Phi Beta Kappa man was 
three times as likely to become a clergyman 
fifty years ago as he is to-day. The percentages 
in different years are: 1840-49, 38.7 per cent.; 
1850-54, 36.5 per cent.; 1855-50, 34.5 per cent.; 
1860-64, 27.5 per cent.; 1865-60, 28.5 per cent. ; 
1870-74, 22.5 per cent.; 1875-79, 22 per cent.; 
1880-84, 19.5 per cent.;. 1885-89, 16 per cent.; 
1890-94, 14 per cent.” 

From this and other facts he concludes 
that: 

“The future will probably witness a steady 
gain in medicine, a slight gain in teaching, a 
rapid but unstable gain in the law and a con- 
tinued decline in the ministry.” 

A second subordinate reason is found 
in a feeling that the young man in the 
ministry to-day has, or ought to have, of 
something not far from dishonesty. If 
he is as honest as he ought to be, he dis- 
likes everything that bears the semblance 
of a pose, and. when he compares him- 
self with the other young men whom he 
knows—men of his own age in other pro- 
fessions—he realizes that he is no better 
than they are, and it grates upon his 
nerves to think that he should be consid- 
ered so, or be considered one of those 
who think that they are so. He notices, 
too, that young men who were his com- 
panions once in college, and who are now 
working along other lines, work harder 
than he does. They have to do so. in or- 
der to win corresponding position or pro- 
motion. He notices, too, that their-aver- 
age salary is smaller. Again,,he notices 
that, both as regards their time for study 
and their opportunity for gaining social 
prestige and position, they are restrained 
in a way that he is not. He comes to won- 
der why, or whether at all, he is entitled 
thus to rank or pose above them. 

And, furthermore, and worse than this, 
for my own part I have come to feel, and 
that deeply, that these young men of 
whom I speak, my confréres, lead a more 
normal life than I do. They have less re- 
straint and less constraint. What they 
do they do naturally; what I do I have 
to do in large measure professionally. 
When they choose their pleasures and 
must deny themselves some that they 
would choose, they refrain because these 
are illegitimate in themselves: the only 
reasons operative are those of practical 
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ethics ; they have no one to consider but 
themselves ; while I, when I choose, must 
take into account not only what is lawful, 
but what is expedient as well; not 
only what I myself may think, but what 
some one for whose opinions I am re- 
sponsible, and whose conduct by my ex- 
ample I may influence, may think also. 
Consequently, I feel that all their social 
life is much more normal, sane and natu- 
ral than mine is or can be. 

Again, I come to the conclusion that, 

upon the whole, these men are more use- 
ful in the community and often are more 
deeply interested in the things that ought 
to form its deepest interest and chief con- 
cern than I am or can be. For example, 
they are interested in politics. So am I. 
3ut their interest is an active one, while 
mine is, of necessity, more or less lan- 
guid. They take the stump, make 
speeches and solicit votes; I cannot do 
this. at least I may not without laying 
myself open to the charge of being a 
mountebank. Again, they do such things 
as man and officer the regiments of the 
National Guard; I can do neither, for I 
am under the restraint of being profes- 
sionally incompetent to serve in w7rfare 
or bear arms. And so on throughout a 
long list. 

But these, I know, are only minor rea- 
sons both and never worth considering 
so seriously that they would overrule that 
deeper feeling of conviction thet one 
ought to have that he is right. Where, 
then, are the “valid” reasons? Are 
there any? I remember talking with an 
older man once upon this matter who re- 
minded me that there are two—that is 
to say, there are two qualifications that a 
man must have, else it is criminal for him 
to pose before his fellows; and. vice 
versa, if he has these two he need never 
charge himself with, nor fear to be 
charged with. dishonesty in standing 
forth before his fellows as their com- 
forter, their teacher, counselor and 
leader. The first of these is sincerity of 
belief: the second is puritv of life. Said 
he: “ Do you earnestly believe the things 
that you preach? And in vour private 
life are you above reproach?” 

In this diagnosis of my own case I 
must answer these two questions thus: 
First, I am sincere in my beliefs. To be 
sure, those beliefs are different from what 
they were ten years ago; but that is not 


the point. I do not believe, indeed I most 
profoundly disbelieve, a hundred things 
that I was taught; but, then, in that I 
differ not at all from everybody else. 
I do believe most earnestly the things I 
preach ; I will preach nothing else. But, 
even so, the question then is: Can a man, 
upon his own beliefs, found or maintain 
a church? Is he free to do so? And is 
it worth the doing? I think not. 

Regarding the second, I do lay claim 
to purity of life also. But even that I 
think is scarce the point. The point lies 
in the question: Just what constitutes 
such purity? In short, what is the atti- 
tude of superiority or of inferiority to- 
ward other men that will insure success 
here? For my own part I find that I 
am neither quite good enough or. quite 
bad enough to be such a “ success” in 
the ministry. By being “ good enough” 
I mean being that kind of a man who 
never makes mistakes, but who in all his 
conduct is immaculate. There are such 
men, but I have always noticed they are 
weak men and that their goodness is 
wholly of a negative sort. By being “ bad 
enough ” I mean that kind of a man, at 
the other extreme. who is so thoroughly 
shrewd and deceitful as always to appear 
good and never to be caught. There are 
such men also. But this, too, I can neither 
do nor be. 

But do even these two things, when 
thus defined, constitute reasons for aban- 
doning a profession entrance into which 
involved one thing not known in other 
fields. namely. that curious thing, a 
“Call”? Well. just what is a “ Call”? 
Did I imagine I was called? Yes, to be 
sure I did: but, then, in. just what did 
that “ call ” consist ? 

For one thing, it goes without saying 
that it came early. It had of necessity to 
come fifteen vears ago, for it is that many 
vears since I began my preparation. At 
that time I was sixteen years of age. Did 
T at that age know enough about either 
God or man to decide to stand between 
them? I thought I did, and in my limited 
knowledge of them both perhaps I was 
ivstified in believing then that I was. 
Maybe, too, I was so then. I do not 
know. I only know that since then I 
have changed. The change has been 
prodvced in part by my long course of 
studv and in part by years of growth. 
IT covld not have foreseen these things 
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then, nor may I now be held responsible 
for either. I may, however, reckon with 
the facts as. they aré now. 

And, to be further analytic, just what 
are these facts? Jn just what did that 
change consist? As tersely as I can put 
it, in this: that, whereas then I wanted to 
help men and thought I saw how, now 
I even more earnestly want the former, 
but I much less clearly see the latter. 
The method then was plain, the desire 
only moderately strong; now the desire 
is much stronger—so strong, indeed, at 
times as to be overwhelming, but the 
method is less clear—so obscure, indeed, 
at times that I confess I have no theory 
as to what it is at all. In other words, as 
fifteen years have passed, that early de- 
sire has deepened and strengthened, while 
the method has grown indistinct and 
vague, with corresponding rate of insist- 
ency and intensity. 

Nor is this true in my case alone. I 
lay it to the charge of every man in the 
ministry to-day that he is in much the 
same condition. At least this is true in 
the Protestant Church. It is not so true 
of those who serve the Roman Catholic 
Church. The task of the Roman priest is 
still plain. He has a clear conception of 
what he is trying to do, and, whether it 
be worth or not worth doing, he still 
knows the way to get it done. He has 
what I have not, a simple terminus ad 
quem. It is simply a fact that among the 
Protestant clergy there is an ever increas- 
ing obscurity of conception regarding 
the very task itself they have before 
them. In the past dozen years alone that 
task has shaped itself differently in dif- 
ferent periods and is perpetually shaping 
itself differently to different men. Once 
the Evangelistic method claimed the best 
of their attention ; then great missionary 
enterprises found all emphasis laid on 
them; then came the study of Sociology 
as the sole means toward the desired end, 
and then the building of parish houses, 
the doing of institutional church work, 
the raising of money for the endowment 
of hospitals, schools, asylums, etc. 

Now, to what does all this lead? It is 
at this point that my doubt takes its deep- 
est plunge, for this I believe to be the 
most important point of all. It shapes it- 
se'f into the question: Will the Church 
coutinue to exist at all? Of course, there 
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are those who answer this question af- 
firmatively, and that dogmatically, and 
find the reason for their answer in their 
conception of the Church itself, its origin 
and its nature. They believe that origin 
to be divine and they concern themselves 
but little for the future of it, confident 
that that future will take care of itself. 
I wish I could be so complacent. I can- 
not. I can find no reason for believing 
in the Church’s perpetuity apart from its 
mission, and the duration of its mission 
I conceive to be determined by its utility. 
If the Church proves to be worth per- 
petuating it will stay; if not, it must go, 
as have gone before it other institutions 
created in the service of religion and even 
certain forms of that very Church’s own 
worship, such as that in monasteries and 
that subsequently in cathedrals. Nothing 
is more idle than to employ statistics to 
prove whether people are or are not at- 
tending church more generally to-day 
than they did a generation or a century 
ago. Perhaps they are; perhaps they are 
not; that is a simple question of fact. 
The question of more importance is ‘that 
regarding the enthusiasm which they 
manifest in what they do when they are 
there. It is not so hard to see that this 
enthusiasm is not great, indeed that it is 
so trivial as to be inconsiderable. Nor is 
it hard to see that, while the figures repre- 
senting church attendance, reckoned ab- 
solutely, may still be large, relatively the 
number of young people is appallingly 
small. This being the case, the question 
arises: Where is that adherence and sup- 
port to come from in the next genera- 
tion? Will it even come at all? 

And that in turn raises one other point, 
embodied in one other question: Should 
the Church persist? Is it not possible 
that things have changed even in the past 
quarter of a century alone and that they 
are changing to-day with such accelerat- 
ing rapidity that we have come to the 
point where it is seriously to be doubted 
whether the Church, with its pulpit, is the 
best medium of expression for religious 
or any other opinion? The press, the pub- 
lic platform and a dozen other agencies 
have so widened their scope and so broad- 
ened their sphere that any one, not to say 
all, of them have become dangerous com- 
petitors. 

I know, and that right well, that at 
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this point there are those who assert that 
even the preaching, teaching function of 
the Church is not its chief function, and 
that, therefore, even tho this one should 
be superseded, it has a larger, a more 
vital and a more peculiar function— 
namely, that of administering spiritual 
comfort and counsel and developing 
spiritual energy and power in the lives 
of individuals who are its wards. Well, 
just what are the facts here? To what 
extent do the Church’s members them- 
selves to-day look to the Church’s clergy 
in their official capacity for such service? 
The pastor of one of the largest congre- 
gations in New York, a congregation 
whose nominal “ membership” is reck- 
oned in four figures, and himself an ear- 
nest, godly man, tells me, in confidence, in 
perplexity and despair, this. Says he: 
“T keep, five days in the week, through- 
out the year, an “ Office Hour,” partly in 
order to economize my time, but in larger 
part to give to any one who wants to see 
me upon any matter ample opportunity 
to do so freely and yet privately. In one 
year alone I have been interviewed by a 
thousand different persons; yet in only 
six cases, by actual count, have these call- 
ers come to me regarding spiritual mat- 
ters. They have asked for money, for 
influence, for advice in worldly affairs, 
in short, for everything under the sun— 
except for spiritual counsel! 

What, then, is the result of this decline 
in both these functions of the Church? 
Is it not this? The Church, thus driven 
by competition to widen its field, has sent 
its clergy out, or at least has allowed 
them to go out, to do many things in the 
name of religion which have nothing 
whatever to .do with it. The clergy to- 
day are busy? Yes. But busy doing 
what? Not things they ever were or- 
dained to do. They are busy as managers 
of institutions, as members of commit- 
tees, as representatives on boards, as 


trustees of asylums, orphanages, schools 
and hospitals, dispensaries and colleges, 
and builders for themselves of parish- 
houses, where they organize and execute 
affairs of clubs,and guilds, societies and 
institutes. They were not “ ordained ” to 
do these things, nor did they need years 
of professional training to become able to 
do them. Thus it would seem that those 
men who are busiest in the ministry to- 
day are busy only doing things which lie 
wholly outside of that especial sphere, so 
far as there ever was a special sphere for 
work in which they were especially 
trained, in so far as they ever were 
specially trained. For my own part, I 
must either find for myself some work 
in the Church which is sufficiently unique 
to justify my continuing in the unique 
position of a “ calling,” or I must aban- 
don the latter here to find the former 
somewhere else. 

And what is my purpose in writing 
this? It is to sound frankly a note of 
honesty: to speak a word in self-defense 
for those who act as I am acting. I differ 
not at all from dozens like myself, some 
of whom have left the Church already, 
others who will leave it soon, and 
many more who would do so were they 
not restrained by the things I have recited 
at the outset. I differ from certain of 
those who happen to stay in, I am quite 
sure, only in that I happen to be free to 
step out. I feel that there is nothing dis- 
honorable in the step that I am taking. I 
have simply lost my mission and my mes- 
sage, and have found the courage neces- 
sary to give up a lucrative position with- 
out present hope of finding even one in 
which to earn a living. Far has it been 
from my desire to say anything that may 
by any possibility sound flippant. On the 
contrary, these pages record a veritable 
soul’s tragedy. It is because of the deli- 
cacy of the disclosures, and that alone, 
that I choose not to sign my name. 
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‘‘Floundering and Foundering”’ 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


ANY a year is in its grave” 
since Gladstone on a famous 
occasion described a certain 

British administration as “ floundering 
and foundering.” No words could more 
effectively describe the condition of the 
Ministry of which Mr. Arthur J. Bal- 
four is just now so unlucky as to be the 
leader. The House of Commons has 
been mainly occupied since the opening 
of the session by discussions which have 
to do with the complex questions for the 
raising of which we are indebted to the 
pushfulness and the peculiar intrepidity 
of Mr. Chamberlain. One might have 
thought, however, that the members of 
any Government would have no diffi- 
culty in making up their minds as to 
whether they agreed with Mr. Chamber- 
lain or differed from him on questions 
which, beyond all dispute, are of vital 


interest to the Empire. Is the Conserva- 
tive Government composed of Free Trad- 
ers or Protectionists? That is the plain 
and simple question which now calls for 
a decisive answer. 

The ordinary mortal might well have 
taken it for granted that the members 


of Mr. Balfour’s administration must 
have already made up their minds on 
this subject. .Some of the men who were 
until lately members of that administra- 
tion seem to have had no difficulty in 
making up their minds. Mr. Chamber- 
lain resigned office because he had be- 
come a Protectionist and would not re- 
main a member of any Government which 
did not go in plain and square against 
Free Trade. The Duke of Devonshire, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Ritchie 
and others gave up their Ministerial 
places because they were thorough and 
convinced Free Traders, and refused to 
remain in any administration which ad- 
mitted of a compromise with the system 
of Protection. But as the Conservative 
Government now stands nobody can 
tell from day to day, or even from hour 
to hour, whether this or that member of 
the Government is a Free Trader or a 


Protectionist until he gets up in the 
House of Commons, perhaps in answer 
to some pressing question, and informs 
the House what his personal convictions 
are. 

In the debate which was still going on 
at the time when I began this article 
there were some most curious illustra- 
tions of this strange variety of opinions 
among members of the same administra- 
tion. The actual debate arose on a mo- 
tion made by Mr. John Morley, accord- 
ing to the usual form at the opening of 
a session, and taking the shape of an 
amendment to the address in reply to 
the speech from the Throne, the pro- 
posed amendment being, in fact, a re- 
affirmation of the fidelity of the House to 
the principles of Free Trade. During 
that debate Mr. Gerald Balfour, brother 
of the Prime Minister, and a leading 
member of the administration, declared 
absolutely against Mr. Chamberlain and 
in favor of the principles of Free Trade. 
So far so good—or, so far so bad—ac- 
cording as each listener’s convictions 
might lead him to put it. But then there 
arose not long after, in the course of the 
debate, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, who holds 
that very office of Colonial Secretary 
which Mr. Chamberlain lately resigned, 
and Mr. Lyttelton declared himself in 
favor of Protection principles and op- 
posed to the doctrine of Free Trade. An- 
other member of the Government, altho 
not holding so high a place there as Mr. 
Lyttelton, proclaimed on his own part 
just the same convictions. Now, it is 
quite certain that there are among the 
political supporters of the Conservative 
administration in the House of Com- 
mons several men of great ability and 
influence who are open and avowed op- 
ponents of Mr. Chamberlain’s lately 
adopted opinions. It must be difficult, 
indeed, for these men to know whether 
they ought to count themselves among 
the supporters or among the opponents 
of Mr. Balfour’s administration. The 
trouble is made all the greater because 
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Mr. Balfour himself has been compelled 
by severe ill health to absent himself 
from the House of Commons during 
this important and almost unprecedented 
debate. Every one knows that Mr. Bal- 
four is utterly incapable of giving en- 
couragement to any mean stratagems or 
political dodges on the part of his col- 
leagues, and that if he saw the Govern- 
ment had no fair case to uphold he would 
never have consented to evade or post- 
pone the free decision of the representa- 
tive chamber and the country. But in 
the unavoidable absence of Mr. Balfour 
every prominent member of the Gov- 
ernment is trying to be a leader for 
himself and to make a party of his own, 
and the immediate result is the state of 
bewildering confusion into which the 
Ministry and the Conservatives general- 
ly have recently fallen. When the divi- 
sion came on Mr. Morley’s amendment 
the Government, which has _ hitherto 
been able to count on a majority of con- 
siderably more than one hundred, found 
itself reduced to a majority of barely 
fifty-one, and this majority includes, as 
a matter of course, all the actual mem- 
bers of the administration who took part 


in the division ‘and thereby voted for 
the retention by them of their own of- 
fices and salaries. The floundering, 
therefore, has been going on and the 
final foundering cannot be far off. 

Mr. Chamberlain, as well as Mr. Bal- 
four, has: been absent from the whole of 
thiss debate. The pushful Joseph has 
gone to Egypt for the benefit of his 
health. It has been often and widely 
suggested that Mr. Chamberlain left the 
country at this critical juncture merely 
because he did not wish to exhibit him- 
self as the leader of a movement which 
some of the recent Parliamentary elec- 
tions have shown to be utterly out of 
favor with the very constituencies on 
which Mr. Chamberlain mainly relied. 
But I have good reason to believe that 
Mr. Chamberlain is really in a very 
serious condition of ill health, and that 
his removal to a brighter climate for the 
winter than that of England had become 
actually necessary for his recovery. 

One does not seem somehow to as- 
sociate so intensely modern a personage 
as Joseph Chamberlain with the mystic 
regions of the Nile, with the Pyramids, 
and the Sphinx. Punch has, in fact, this 
week an amusing cartoon entitled “ Jo- 
seph in Egypt,’ which represents the 
shade of Pharaoh gazing in wonder at 
Chamberlain in his modern dress, with 
his glass in his eye and his cigar in his 
mouth, and the shadow from the dim 
past utters the words, “Joseph? Jo- 
seph? I seem to know the name, but I 
can’t recall your face.” Kinglake, in his 
marvelous “ Eothen,” has poured forth 
a passage of thrilling eloquence in which 
he glorifies the symbolism and_ the 
memories of that “stone image,” and 
declares that the veriest modern cynic 
“dares not mock at the Sphinx.” I do 
not feel quite certain whether Joseph 
Chamberlain would be likely to be deep- 
ly impressed by the nearness of the 
Sphinx, and I cannot repress a strong 
suspicion that even while he goes 
through the tourist’s necessary task of 
gazing on the immortal statue his mind 
must keep going back to some of the 
recent elections in England which so 
unexpectedly proclaimed against his 
policy. 

There can be no question, however, 
that the absence of Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
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“FLOUNDERING AND FOUNDERING” 


Chamberlain made the recent debate 
much wanting in serious interest. On 
the Opposition side of the House the 
two most conspicuous successes were 
made by Mr. Asquith, who once held 
high office in a Liberal administration, 
and Mr. John Redmond, leader of the 
Irish National Party. Mr. Asquith’s 
speech was a brilliant display of blended 
argument and humor, the humor itself 
being concentrated argument fancifully 
put, and the argument, even in its most 
serious passages, electrified by flashes of 
humor. Mr Asquith is one of the few 
practicing barristers who, within my 
recollection, have won really great dis- 
tinction as Parliamentary orators, and 
this latest speech of his has distinctly 
added to his reputation. Mr. Redmond’s 
speech was admitted by all who heard 
it to have been one of the most impres- 
sive delivered in the House for many 
years. 

Another speaker who made especial 
mark during the debate on John Mor- 
ley’s amendment was the Hon. F. W. 
Lambton, whose success is the more wel- 
come because of the historic name which 
he bears. He belongs to the family of 
John George Lambton, the celebrated 
Earl of Durham who may be said with- 
out extravagance of phrase to have 
created the Dominion of Canada. In 
the early years of Queen Victoria’s reign 
a rebellion broke out in Canada, and 
when the rising had been suppressed 
by the British military forces Lord Dur- 
ham was sentoutfrom England as a sort 
of temporary dictator to organize some 
scheme of government which might keep 
the Canadian provinces loval to the Brit- 
ish Crown. Lord Durham found Canada 
in a state of utter discontent and dis- 
ruption. The French provinces were at 
constant strife with what I may call 
the English provinces—English—that is, 
by descent—and the one only bond of 
sympathy between the two races was 

icir common hatred for the system of 
government carried on by the British 

vlers in London. Lord Durham sur- 
ved the whole situation with the eyes 

a statesman, with the eyes of a man 

| genius, and he soon came to the con- 

sion that Canada could only be kept 
al to the British Crown by granting 

‘a complete system of national self- 
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government. He was able to inspire 
with his convictions such English states- 
men as Lord John Russell, and through 
such influence the great change was 
made which endowed Canada with a 
complete system of what we should now 
describe as home rule. Since that time, 
as everybody knows, Canada has been 
one of the most loyal and prosperous 
members of the British Imperial sys- 
tem, and the French provinces and the 
English provinces have lived on perfect- 
ly amicable terms. I have always felt 
a great admiration for the character and 
career of Lord Durham, and, altho his 
measures can hardly be said to have 
gained the approval of the general Eng- 
lish public during his lifetime, the re- 
sults of their operation have long since 
carried conviction to every reasonable 
mind at home and abroad. There can 
be but one feeling of general gratifica- 
tion in this country and in Canada at the 
Parliamentary success just won by a 
member of the family to which the states- 
man belonged who may fairly be said 
to have founded the Dominion of 
Canada. 

The debates in the House of Commions 
on the fiscal question, and more lately 
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still on the question of “ Chinese cheap la- 
bor” in South Africa, have for the time 
somewhat diverted public attention here 
from the events of the war between 
Japan and Russia. Indeed, the events 
thus far have been but mere prelimi- 
naries, and the actual struggle has hard- 
ly yet begun. -It is curious to observe 
how the sympathy of the English public 
has gone almost altogether with the cause 
of Japan and how nine Englishmen out 
of ten seem perfectly convinced that 
Japan must be the victor in the struggle. 
Of course, it has to be borne in mind 
that England has a treaty of general 
alliance with Japan—a treaty which, ii 
Japan were assailed by two Powers at 
once, would compel England to come to 
her rescue in arms—and this treaty na- 
turally suggests a sympathy between 
the two peoples. Why the English peo- 
ple should ever have gone into such an 
alliance I for one am not able to under- 
stand, and it may at any moment be- 
come the means of drawing England into 
a most momentous and widely spreading 
war. At the present hour, however, the 
great majority of Englishmen seem to 
take it for granted that Japan has noth- 
ing to do but to sweep the Russian 
navies off the seas, and then drive the 
Russians clean out of the Far East. They 
seem to have forgotten that within the 
récollection of many of us who are still 
living Russia held out in the Crimea 
for more than two years against the 
combined armies of England, France, 
Turkey and Sardinia, and peace was 
only brought about at last because Louis 
Napoleon, then Emperor of the French. 
became sick of the whole business. and 
insisted that some conditions of peace 
must be sought and found. 

A movement has just been undertaken 
by the National Literary Society of Ire- 
land which will, I am sure, be followed 
with deep interest by my countrymen in 
America, and, indeed, by all American 


lovers of genuine poetry. The move-' 


ment is for the purpose of raising a na- 
tional memorial in Ireland to the genius 
of James Clarence Mangan, one of the 
most gifted and most genuine poetic 
artists whom Ireland has yet produced. 
Last year was the centenary of Mangan’s 
birth, and the event gives naturally an 
impulse to. the proposed national tribute 
to the memory of the poet. The circular 
issued by the Irish National Literary So- 
ciety contains some words which will be 
read with especial interest by Americans 
“Not until,” these are the words, 
“ America had produced two editions ot 
his poems does Ireland possess even 
one.” Mangan died in the days of my 
early youth, and I never even saw him, 
but I knew many of his friends, and his 
poems were always familiar to me. He 
had many of the extravagances and fol- 
lies which at one time used to be con- 
sidered as the habitual characteristics of 
genius, but he was a devoted National 
Irishman and he touched the chords of 
the Irish National harp with the hand 
of a genuine minstrel. The movement 
which is now working out such a splen- 
did success in Ireland for the revival of 
the Gaelic language and of Ireland’s 
magnificent literature and minstrelsy 
might well be said to have caught its in- 
spiration from the impulse and the ex- 
ample of Clarence Mangan. I heard a 
distinguished English author and states- 
man once say that he did not think any 
Englishman should ever be appointed 
Chief Secretary for Ireland who could 
not prove that he fully understood and 
appreciated the spirit and the meaning 
of Mangan’s noble poem addressed to 
his native country under the name of 
“My Dark Rosaleen.” The time has 
surely come when the Dark Rosaleen 
should raise some monument to the 
memory of her dead lover, and I feel sure 
that such a tribute will have its sympa- 
thizers on the American as well as the 
Irish shores of the Atlantic. . 
Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
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The Great Cripple Creek Strike 


of both parties and is thorough!y informed on the subject. 


BY WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


{Mr. Walling is now a resident of the University Settlement in this city. He has 
recently returned from a visit of investigation in Colorado, where he met prominent men 


He is a student of labor 


problems and was a factory inspector in Illinois for a year and a half.—EDpITOoR.] 


HE Western Federation of Miners 
has unionized nearly every metal- 


bor wastoo slow. When the miners wanted 
to boycott a store or put a newspaper out 


liferous mine from Canada to of business they did not like to have to 


Mexico. It has 
gathered into its 
ranks all the work- 
ingmen employed 
about the mines, 
from _ engineers 
and blacksmiths to 
miners and labor- 
ers. It has organ- 
ized a rival body to 
the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, 
through which it 
controls all the 
other unions about 
the camps—the 
American Labor 
Union. 

he American 
Federation of La- 
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Map of Cripple Creek District 


go to Washington 
and wait until the 
“Gompers Ma- 
chine” got ready 
to act. The Ameri- 
can Labor Union 
believes in the 
power of money as 
well as the power 
of numbers. It 
has accumulated a 
big “defense 
fund,” which is 
variously esti- 
mated at from one 
to three million 
dollars. 

This new Fed- 
eration is com- 
posed of “prac- 
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A General View of the 


tical’’ men—* militant, alert, tireless, 


persistent,” say their enemies, the Mine 
Owners, “ and criminal,’? they add. 


sut 
that’ is the question. The Governor 
has answered it in the affirmative. Noth- 
ing has yet been decided by the courts. 

The Federation is unquestionably mili- 
tant. The Denver Post published an 
article two years ago derogatory to the 
president of the Telluride union. In 
three days the paper lost 1,500 subscrib- 
ers. The writer of the article was dis- 
charged. The Telluride Journal at- 
tacked the Federation. It was boycotted, 
its advertisers were boycotted, and its 
editor and owner was driven to the verge 
of ruin. 

The stores in the mining camps have 
been subject to the Federation’s orders. 
“It was, handle this and don’t handle 
that,” they say. This was costly. When 
the present strike was declared, they 
decided to free themselves from the yoke. 
The Citizens’ Alliances, with 29,000 mem- 
bers in Denver, Pueblo and the big min- 
ing camps, were created for the avowed 
purpose, among others, of destroying 
the Federation. The “ Western Federa- 
tion of Miners must go,” its President 
said. 

The Mine Owners joined the Alliance. 
the bankers and lawyers joined it, and 
non-union men were cordially invited to 


become members. A large membership 
guaranteed patronage for the stores, but 
to make sure of the loyalty of the mer- 
chants they and the financial institu- 
tions entered into close contracts ‘to re- 
sist all dictation from the unions thence- 
forth. Next, they refused credit to union 
men on the assumption that the Mine 
Owners would succeed in “ non-union- 
izing’ the industry. 

As usual, the Federation was awake. 
It had seen for some time the up-growth 
of the Citizens’ Alliance, and was ready 
with its answer. Union co-operative 
stores were at once started in each of the 
union camps. The old stores began to 
underbid. The union poured money into 
the new enterprises, and they held their 
customers. The Alliance then got the 
wholesalers and jobbers of Denver to 
refuse to sell on credit to the union stores. 
The stores put their purchases in the 
hands of an unknown person and bought 
for cash. They had been in business 
several months when I visited them in 
the Cripple Creek district. They are run 
entirely by the miners themselves. 

“We have got enough talent in our 
ranks,’ the Secretary of the Federation 
told me, “ to run anything from a barber 
shop to a bank.”” The Federation has 
gathered to itself thousands of adven- 
turous prospectors, who differ from many 
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Portland Mines, 1903 


of the Mine Owners only in that they 
have not been lucky enough to make a 
“strike.” They come from every social 


class, every occupation and every sec- 
tion. They are of the most diverse char- 
acter—from the mere adventurer to the 


enterprising and hardy pioneer. But 
they have these things in common: They 
are Americans, they are of an independ- 
ent temper, and they have seen some- 
thing of life and the world. They are 
not much disposed to take anything for 
granted, and they don’t know the mean- 
ing of defeat. 

The Federation is governed by an Ex- 
ecutive Board that sits occasionally in 
Denver. It is also governed by referen- 
dums and conventions, but most of all, it 
is governed by a triumvirate of executive 
officers: Charles H. Moyer, President; 
John M. O’Neill, Treasurer, and W. D. 
Haywood, Secretary. Haywood plans, 
O’Neill writes and Moyer executes. 

O’Neill edits the Miners’ Magazine, 
that is read weekly in every mining camp 
of the Rockies. The magazine stands for 
Socialism first and Unionism afterward 
—as “ an educational force,” Mr. O'Neill 
explained to me. The Federation motto 
is on the outside cover: “ Labor produces 
all wealth; wealth belongs to the pro- 
ducer thereof.” This is also to be found 


on the back of every union card, “ lest we 
forget,” the men explain. 

Already the Federation has secured 
industrial and political control over 
many of the mining towns. Industrially 
it has grown strong enough in some cases 
to exclude non-unionists from the camp. 
A year or so ago a sign appeared in the 
mines at Cripple Creek to the effect that 
the union would not hold itself respon- 
sible for scabs that appeared in the mines 
after that date. 

Politically also many of the towns are 
in the union’s hands. Mayors, sheriffs 
and judges, if not nominated by the 
unions, owe their election to them. By 
conviction or interest, their decisions 
have undoubtedly been friendly. The 
press in the camps and at Denver was 
equally well disposed. But when the 
Federation went against the big corpo- 
rations at the capital it failed. 

A favorite measure for years with the 
Federation has been an eight-hour law 
for mines and smelters. Last year they 
secured, by a majority of 40,000 votes, 
the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution of Colorado making this 
measure possible. The political plat- 
forms of both parties declared in favor 
of the proposed law, but through “ under- 
ground influences,” the unions claim, the 
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law was not passed. The union then de- 
cided on a strike against the Legislature. 
This would accomplish a double purpose. 
It would serve as a lesson to enemies of 
the union and it would unionize the mills 
and smelters. The industrial power of 
the union also had been threatened in 
its citadel at Cripple Creek. Ever since 
its big victory in 1894 E. A. Coburn, 
owner of the Ajax and Strong mines, 
waged war against it. He refused to 
unionize his mine. But he was compelled 
to employ union men to complete his 
force. Among 400 men employed at one 
time he told me he had 80 unionists. 
The foreman complained that they were 
not only restricting their own output, but 
compelling the non-union men and were 
forcing them to do the same. “I could 
do nothing with them,” he said “ so one 
day I had all eighty discharged. The 
output of the mine was greater next day 
than it had been when these men were 
at work.” This is one way the union 
fights. In this case it failed. 

But with the mines and smelters in 
the Federation’s hands, it would be pos- 
sible to force the unionization of every 
mine that shipped to them in the moun- 
tain region. Mr. Coburn was the back- 
bone of hostility to the unions at Cripple 
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yearly product of the State of Colorado. 

But the. Federation reckoned without 
its host. The smelters were controlled 
by the American Smelting & Refining 
Company. The strikes in both Denver 
and Pueblo failed. The largest mills 
were at Colorado City, and here the 
unions had better success. The Gov- 
ernor sent the militia to the scene of 
action, but after continued protest on the 
part of the citizens and the officers of 
El Paso County it was recalled. The 
owners of the largest three mills, the 
Standard, the Telluride and the Portland, 
agreed to the shorter working day and 
promised not to discriminate against 
union men. The Portland, all agree, 
kept its contract. But the Standard took 
the union men back, they claim, only at 
a lower rate than that at which they went 
out. The miners then called another 
strike. But the mill had been filled with 
non-union men, and they were again 
threatened with failure. 

The Federation had staked everything 
on this fight. But it could do nothing 
against the “ Open Shop.” As a last re- 
sort it demanded of the mines at Cripple 
Creek that they cease shipping to the 
Standard mill. 

“ The mill men,” 


they said, “ belong to 














Portland Mill from the East 


Creek. If he could be defeated the big- 
gest mining camp in the United States 
would be completely in the Federation’s 
power. It was a prize worth contending 
for, for the output of Cripple Creek is 
more than $20,000,000, two-thirds of the 


the Western Federation of Miners. We 
don’t work with non-union men.” 

The Mine Owners had been anticipat- 
ing trouble. Under the presidency of 
Mr. Coburn they were organized and 
ready for the fight. They refused to close 
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down at the union’s bidding, and there- 
upon 5,000 union miners in the district 
threw down their tools. The publiccalled it 
a sympathetic strike, but the Mine Own- 
ers say that there was no discontent 
among the men. There is no question 


that the employers were the more dissat- 
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Governor appeared with militia and the 
county officers were superseded by those 
of the State. Governor Waite went first 
to the union, procured its terms and then 
proceeded to the Mine Owners. The 
present agreement was the result, Its 
terms require laborers to be paid $3 for 

















Camp Goldfield, Cripple Creek 


isfied. Since 1894 the whole camp has 
been operated on the basis of the agree- 
ment of that year made by Governor 
Waite. In 1894 the miners won a vic- 
tory. All the usual methods and para- 
phernalia of the Rocky Mountain strike 
were employed. Men were warned to 
leave town by both sides, bull-pens were 
operated by the Mine Owners, stockades 
built by the men, sheriffs were employed 
by one side and militia by the other, 
radicals on both sides expressing a pri- 
vate preference for vigilance committees 
and anonymous threats. But there was 
a difference between that strike and the 
present one. At that time the Mine Own- 
ers controlled the county and the Popu- 
lists controlled the State, while now the 
miners control the county and the Re- 
publicans govern the State. In 1894 the 
Mine Owners raised $125,000, armed 
1,000 deputy sheriffs and were about to 
move on the stockade where the men 
were entrenched. At this point the 


an eight-hour day and machine men $4 - 
and in some cases more. 

Ever since this conflict there has been 
growing discontent among Mine Owners. 
At the present moment of industrial de- 
pression, when stockholders are becom- 
ing more clamorous for conservative poli- 
cies, directors more suspicious of a showy 
overproduction in the mines, employers 
are redoubling their efforts to cheapen 
and increase production. They are met 
by the union at every turn. Some have 
been growing desperate. 

Now, the strike had not been on long 
before the merchants and business men 
became desperate also. In Telluride 80 
per cent. of the business of the town had 
vanished. When the Citizens’ Alliance 
was formed, they flocked into it almost in 
a body. “ We call the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners the Western Federation 
of Murderers,” the President of the Citi- 
zens’ Alliance said to me. The tone of 
the publications that were circulated in 
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the camp is not dissimilar to that of the 
Miners’ Magazine. One of them says: 


“The purpose of Moyer and Haywood is 
to turn Colorado into a hell-hole for Socialism. 
This dastardly crew is trying to dis- 
rupt our entire industrial world. . . .  Col- 
orado is a battle-ground. Every citizen in the 
State is now on one side or the other. The pre- 
liminary skirmishing is over, and both armies 
are lined up for the supreme test of strength.” 


The Mine Owners and the Citizens’ 
Alliance have uncovered a pretty shady 
history. During the great strike at Coeur 
d’Alene, in which a crowd of miners blew 
up a mine in daylight, and martial law 
was declared, Governor Steunenberg and 
the former President of the Federation, 
Edward Boyce, made a speech, in which 
he advised every union to have a rifle 
club, “ so that in two years we can hear 
the inspiring music of the martial tread 
of 25,000 men in labor’s ranks.” “ It is 
sometimes necessary to blow up a mine 
and kill a man or two to secure the recog- 
nition of the union,” was the comment 
of the Federation’s journal the day after 
the erime. 

This was in 1899. The next trouble 
broke out in Colorado. Two years ago 
the’ non-union night shift in the Smug- 
gler Union mine at Telluride was forced 


by a body of armed miners to cross the 
hills at the point of the rifle and leave 
the county. Several were seriously 
wounded. It developed that 250 rifles 
and 50,000 cartridges had been bought 
from a Denver firm. The order and the 
draft paying for the supplies were signed 
by St. John, the president of the union. 
It was on this occasion that a State Sena- 
tor sent the Governor this famous dis- 
patch: “ No occasion for troops. Mines 
in peaceable possession of miners.” 

When I went to the Governor to ask 
his reasons for declaring martial law in 
Cripple Creek against the protest of the 
Sheriff and County Commissioners, he 
laid emphasis on this past record of the 
organization. He was especially im- 
pressed with an outrage that had oc- 
curred about two years before. The 
Governor had been influenced in declar- 
ing martial law rather by the Citizens’ 
Alliance than by the Mine Owners’ Asso- 
ciation. Himself a banker, he would nat- 
urally listen to a plea that had the gen- 
eral support of the banking and business 
community. 

But the Citizens’ Alliances have been 
more radical than the Mine Owners. At 
Pueblo they woke up the president of 
the Federation and warned him to leave 
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1. J. Mullaney. 2. Victor Poole. 


3. C. G. Kennison. 


4. W. B. Easterly. 5. Sherman Parker. 


All Were at One Time in the Bull Pen 


town before morning. A few days later 


he returned by the special invitation of 
the.Mayor. At Idaho Springs a mob of 


Citizens’ Alliance members, after the ex- 
plosion at the Sun and Moon mine, es- 
corted fifteen union men at the point of 
the rifle outside of the town. It seemed 
that a lynching was imminent. Every 
one of these fifteen men has since been 
exonerated. When new companies were 
enlisted to serve at the mining camps it 
was the Citizens’ Alliance that furnished 
the men. 

From August, when the militia ap- 
peared, to November the strike had no 
remarkable features. On the 21st of 
November one of the shafts of the Vin- 
dicator mine was blown up and the su- 
perintendent and the shift boss lost their 
lives. About the same time a rail was 
removed from the track connecting Crip- 
ple Creek with Florence. The first train 
that came along contained militia return- 
ng from a ball. But it was signaled and 
1.0 harm was done. The Mine Owners 
at once attributed both these deeds to 
the union. But the coroner’s jury found 
no trace of evidence about the mine. 
“here have been no court proceedings 
‘hich as yet implicated any one in the 
attempt of the derailing of the train. 


The union, which had previously is- 
sued orders for the strict preservation of 
the law, disclaimed any possible connec- 
tion with either of these events. They 
pointed -to the fact that such accidents as 
the explosion were common in the mines. 
On the same day on which this accident 
occurred a similar one had taken place 
at Silverton, which, had it occurred a 
few minutes later, would have killed a 
number of men. The superintendent of 
one of the largest mines assured me that 
these accidents were in no way out of 
the ordinary. 

The Mine Owners and Citizens’ Alli- 
ance at once applied to the Governor for 
a declaration of martial law, and it was 
granted on the 4th of December. Teller 
County was declared “in a state of in- 
surrection and rebellion.” The Citizens’ 
Alliance had convinced the Governor that 
the State was in danger of revolutionary 
disturbances. The past record of the 
union, or, at least, of its members, and 
its revolutionary utterances had already 
aroused him to a state of anxiety and 
fear. His proclamation shows that he, 
too, was convinced that the Federation 
of Miners must go. 

“There are in Teller County, Colo- 
rado,” the proclamation states, “one or 
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Miners were forbidden 
to be published, houses 
were searched for 
arms, saloons were 
regulated, and in Tel- 
luride a curfew law 
was declared. The 
offices of the Mayor 
and Chief of Police 
were invaded and they 
were told they must 
submit themselves to 
the military. The2col- 
orrels in command be- 
came governors of the 
military district of 
Teller and San Miguel 
counties, 

“The militia,” said 
General Chase, “ will 
remain in Cripple 
Creek until every ves- 
tige of unionism is 
wiped out. Major 
Naylor explained to 
me in January the 
causes ‘why we have 
not yet been able to put 
an end to the strike.’ ” 

At no time during 
the trouble at Cripple 
Creek have there been 














Cage Scene, Anchoria-Leland Mine 


more organizations controlled by des- 
perate men who are intimidating civil 
authorities and setting at defiance the 
Constitution of the State. —— 
These authorities appear to be either 
unable or unwilling to control or prevent 
the destruction of property or other acts 
of violence.” The Governor then gives 
as the immediate cause for the proclama- 
tion the fact that certain persons blew up 
the Vindicator mine, thus denying flatly 
the evidence of the coroner’s jury. 
Martial law, not the militia, is the is- 
sue in Colorado. Martial law means 
that property can be taken and persons 
imprisoned, exiled or even shot without 
any legal safeguard. A military dictator 
replaces the administration, the law and 
the courts. When the militia were put 
in control they did not delay the ex- 
ercise of their absolute power. News- 
papers were seized and censored, the 
statements of the Western Federation of 


mobs or riots, and in 
no case has there been 
any murder, with the 
single instance of a certain woman 
who was killed in a commonplace dance- 
hall brawl. Outside unionists were for- 
bidden to enter the county, and nearly 
all the leaders of the strike were arrested 
without any special evidence as “ danger- 
ous persons ” and locked up in the bull- 
pen. Sherman Parker was arrested three 
times. When his case came up before 
Judge Hallett of the Federal Court the 
Judge stated that twice Parker was ar- 
rested without any charge being pre- 
ferred against him and without warrant 
and due process of law. 

At first the men were released by writs 
of habeas corpus from the Civil Courts. 
Thereupon the Governor suspended the 
writ of habeas corpus and the jurisdiction 
of the Civil Courts was denied. Then 
came the vagrancy orders and whole- 
sale deportations of union men. All idle 
men in the two counties were to be de- 
ported. Seventy-three men were ex- 
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iled from Telluride with no criminal 
charges against them. They are stil! 
refused admission into the county. In- 
cluded in this number are several. who 
are the owners of comfortable homes and 
others who own wholly or in part min- 
ing claims in the camp. James Teller, 
the Senator’s brother, has undertaken 
their case against the State. 

Senators Teller and Patterson have 
both denounced the Governor’s action. 
Senator Patterson has gone so far as to 
demand an investigation by Congress. 
Former Governor Thomas, in a careful 
and comprehensive letter, says that there 
was nothing “bordering on insurrec- 
tion,” that the Constitution does not give 
the executive the power to declare mar- 
tial law, that martial law when declared 
is “ qualified ” only by the will of the 
military. 

“To declare that, because the law is not en- 
forced, we should have no law at all is to 
deny the possibility of self- 
government. The results 
of political elections are 
uncertain. We may in 
time have an executive 
who will take a lesson 
from present troubles and 
better the instruction. His 
soldiers may gore the 
other ox.” 

Governor Peabody 

has paved the way for 
a political upheaval. 
The Socialists all over 
the country take a grim 
delight in his action. 
Their chief organ, with 
a circulation of several 
hundred thousand, got 
out a special issue on 
the “Class War in 
Colorado,” with large 
Imaginary cuts of out- 
tages and bloodshed. 

If the unions are go- 
ing into politics one of 
the first fields of con- 
flict will be Colorado. 

Martial law, tho still 
enforced in Telluride, 
has heen suspended at 
Cripple Creek. The 
battle is not over. 
Some of the largest 
mines are in operation 
entirely with non-union 


they say, “has failed. 
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men. Employers claim to have won the 
fight, but the Federation says that the 
battle is drawn and that time is on its 
side. 

“Every scheme of the Mine Owners,” 
Intimidation did 
not, as was expected, stir up the unions 
to violence. Arrests of leaders failed 
to discourage the men, and wholesale de- 
portation did not work.” 

There is some evidence in support of 
the miners’ claim. Under the added diffi- 
culties of operating with the new men 
some mines have suspended and others 
have cut down their force. Instead of 
5,000, less than 3,000 men are now em- 
ployed. Of these nearly 1,000 are union- 
ists. There are perhaps 1,500 unem- 
ployed unionists in camp. The mines 


are running at an increased expense; 
the output has been reduced. The super- 
intendent of the largest mine in the dis- 
trict, the Portland, showed me evidence 


At Work in the Slope, 
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that he was producing with union men 
at a cost of almost $1 a ton less than 
his neighbor and rival, Stratton’s In- 
dependence, which now employs only 
non-unionists. “ We have never had any 
serious trouble whatever with the 
unions,” the manager and superintendent 
assured me, “ and we find the best work- 
men are union men.” The Portland, with 
its own union mill at Colorado City, and 
a controlling interest in the Short-Life, is 


Manual. Work and 
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a thorn in the flesh of the Mine Owners. 
Whatever the outcome, the situation is 
ominous. If the mines are again union- 
ized and Governor Peabody defeated, 
Unionism in Colorado will be stronger 
and more aggressive than before. If 
the strike is lost the spirit of discontent 
and class hatred it has engendered will 
be a peril to the industrial future of the 
State. 


Nuw Yore Criy 


Religious Teaching 


BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 


[The following article is part of a letter written by Tolstoy several weeks ago to a 


friend in Europe. 


OWEVER strange and unkind it 
may seem that |, who live in lux- 
ury, allow myself to advise you to 

continue to live in want, I do it boldly, be- 
cause I do not doubt for a moment that 
your life is a good life —good before your 
conscience, before God, and, therefore, it 
is essential and most useful to mankind,— 
and that my activity, however useful it 
may seem to some people, loses, I hope 
not all, but certainly the greatest portion 
of its significance, through not showing 
the most important sign of the sincerity 
of what I preach. 

A few days ago a clever and religious 
American, Bryan, was in my house, and 
asked me why I consider common manual 
labor indispensable. I told him that, 
firstly, it is a sign of sincere recognition 
of the equality of men; secondly, that it 
brings us nearer to the majority of the 
working people, from whom we are 
fenced off by a wall, if we profit by their 
need ; thirdly, that it gives us the highest 
bliss and peace of conscience, which no 
sincere man utilizing the work of slaves 
has or can ever have. 

This is my answer to your first ques- 
tion. Now for the second,—the most dif- 
ficult of all,—about religious education: 

Speaking of education in general, 
physical as well as mental, I suppose that 
the most important thing is not to force 
anything on children ; all the more is this 
necessary when it comes to the most im- 
portant subject—religious education. 

Just as it is useless and harmful to 
feed a child when it does not want to 


We are glad to have permission to print it.—-Ep1Tor.] 


eat, or to force a child to study subjects 
which do not interest it, and which are 
unnecessary to it, so it is even more 
harmful to teach children religious con- 
ceptions about which they do not ask, 
and in most cases formulate them crudely 
and thus destroy that religious attitude 
toward life which at this time may pet- 
haps unconsciously develop and estab- 
lish itself in the child. All that is neces- 
sary, it seems to me, is to answer, but 
to answer truthfully, the questions asked 
by a child. It seems very simple to an- 
swer truthfully the religious questions of 
a child.—but in reality only he can do 
it who has answered to himself truth- 
fully religious questions,—about God, 
life, death, good and evil, those very 
questions which children always ask so 
clearly and definitely. 

And here comes true that which I have 
always thought regarding education, 
that the essence of educating children 
consists in educating one’s self. How- 
ever strange that may seem, this educa- 
tion of self is the most powerful tool of 
the parents’ influence over their chil- 
dren. ; 

If you want me to point out more defi- 
nitely just what books should be given 
to children for their religious education, 
I think it is necessary not to confine chil- 
dren to the religious writings of one 
creed only, but to use together with the 
Christian doctrinal literature that of the 
Buddhists, the Brahminists, the Conr- 
fucianists, and the Hebrews. 

Yasnava Poryana, Russia. 
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The Eve of the War 


BY ARTHUR LLOYD 


[Mr. Lloyd sends us this article from 
concerning the military situation in the Far 


service of the Japanese Navy.—EDIToR. | 


S these lines are being written no 
formal declaration of war has been 
made. With a true sense of the 

eternal fitness of things, the Japanese 
Government will postpone the final cere- 
mony until the 11th, and then the decla- 
ration will come out with a blare of trum- 
pets on the great day of Kigen setsu, the 
day on which the great Emperor Jimmu, 
the first of our long line of sovereigns, 
ascended the throne B. C. 620, and the 
day on which, some fifteen years ago, his 
present Majesty granted a constitution to 
his loving subjects. 

We are not formally at war, and yet 
only ten minutes ago I bought in the 
street an extra issued by a Japanese pa- 
per announcing the safe arrival at Sasebo 
of two captured transports, and the shut- 
ting up in the harbor of Chemulpo of two 
Russian cruisers, the Rurik and the 
Korietz. Whether this -information is 
worth the paper on which it is printed or 
not is more than I would venture to say. 
Some Japanese sheets are notoriously un- 
trustworthy at all times, and the press 
censorship is so strict just now that noth- 
ing of importance is allowed to transpire ; 
brt at any rate the fact that the vendors 
of news are hawking such news about 
the streets shows that, whether declared 
or not, war has come, and to stay. 

\Ve in Tokyo see and hear very little 
about the military preparations, and yet 
the air is full of bustle and excitement. 
The greater part of the military and naval 
preparations was begun many months 
Japan has had this war in her eye 
for many years, ever since the moment 
when Russian influence, backed by France 
and Germany, compelled her to acquiesce 
in the retrocession to China of the Liao- 
tung Peninsula, which she had taken to 
herself as the fruits of victory. As soon 
as it began to be evident that Russia «lid 
not intend to move out of Manchuria 
without being forced to do so, the prepa- 
rations were pushed on with greater 
vigor, and I remember quite distinctlv 
one day a year and a half ago when I 
lornd a back gate through which I could 
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Tokyo. 


He is especially qualified to write 
East, as he has spent eighteen years in the 


get a short cut to my work at the Naval 
Academy shut in my face. I thought at 
the time that it was a piece of vexatious 
red-tape, but as a matter of fact the short 
cut took me through a portion of an ar- 
senal yard, where things were going on 
which it was not good for the alien to see. 

The consequence of all this preparation 
has been that Japan has been ready long 
since, and the danger has been, not that 
the war would find the nation unprepared, 
but that the long waiting for the war after 
the preparations had been finished might 
make the troops, and especially the navy, 
tired and stale. 

To-day Japan is reaping the benefit of 
her far-seeing precautions. There is no 
noise, no confusion, no bustle. Weeks 
ago the Tokyo garrison was sent forward 
to Hiroshima for embarkation. No one 
knew of it. The passenger service of the 
trains was not deranged in the least; a 
few persons whose houses happened to lie 
in that direction were awakened by the 
unwonted whistling of railway engines at 
midnight, brt that has been all. The 
Tokyo garrison went, and its place has 
been taken by the garrisons from Sendai 
and Chiba, but nothing has appeared on 
the surface. And now they have gone 
and the reservists are being called in to 
take their places, but on the surface of 
things there is no sign of Japan’s being 
conscious of the tremendovrs effort she is 
making to grapple with her foe. You 
see here and there groups of country peo- 
ple accompanying a friend or companion 
as far as the barrack-gates, and there are 
a good many undemonstrative farewells 
going on at the stations, but no one who 
did not know could possibly guess from 
the demeanor of the people that anything 
great or out of the common was on foot. 

When we hear from across the China 
seas of the unprepared state of the Rus- 
sian military avthorities, of the confusion 
that is said to reign at Port Arthur, and 
the hopeless congestion of the Siberian 
Railway, we feel that Japan has one ele- 
ment in her favor. She has learned the 
value of timely and intelligent prepara- 
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tion; she knows what she wants to do, 
and how to do it, and she has all the ma- 
terials to hand to do it with. 

There is no great elation among the 
people, but neither is there anything at 
all like dejection. They all feel that they 
are attacking a big probleni, the solution 
of which is very uncertain, and that in 
the first line the victory depends largely 
upon themselves. They know, too, that 
while failure may be fraught with na- 
tional ruin, success means no longer the 
entry of Japan into the comity of civilized 
nations, but the entry of Japan into the 
inner circle of the two or three world 
Powers. They know that the eyes of 
the world are upon them, and they mean 
to do well. 

I have noticed, however, that the na- 
tion seems sobered and solemnized. It is 
true that at Sasebo in the days of wait- 
ing there was, I hear, a good deal of fes- 
tivity going on among the officers of the 
fleet ; but that was probably done on pur- 
pose to prevent officers and men from 
getting stale and weary. But otherwise 
I know that there has been a feeling of 
great solemnity. I passed a heathen 


shrine this morning crowded with wor- 
shipers—a rare sight usually except on 
festivals ; and a bookseller in the city told 
me that his firm expected quite a run on 
religious books. 

There was a similar phenomenon nine 
or ten years ago, when the nation first 


went to war with China. At that time 
there was a strong tide of favor running 
toward the Contemplative or Zen sects 
of Buddhists, and hundreds of men of all 
classes, especially the upper, were to be 
found practicing the methods of contem- 
plation prescribed by the sect. Zazen, as 
it is called in Japanese, is a peculiar form 
of meditation supposed to be most effica- 
cious in producing a strong and vigorous 
soul. Those who practice it go into re- 
treat for a week or so and fast with,con- 
siderable vigor. After the morning de- 
votions they all assemble in a room and 
receive from the conductor of the retreat 
a theme on which to meditate, or, rather, 
a conundrum to be solved by meditation. 
During meditation they sit on the floor 
in a posture impossible for an elderly 
gentleman with stiff joints and a certain 
rotundity of figure, and when they have 
found the answer to the problem pro- 
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pounded to them they go and communi- 
cate it in a whisper to the director, who 
then either gives them a fresh subject or 
sends them back for further meditation. 
The retreat goes on for a week or so, but 
one can retire at any time. 

This zazen became very popular during 
the late war, and there is a tendency now 
toward increased religious observances. 
I take it as a good sign; it shows that the 
nation is going in for the war in no spirit 
of levity. 

All Japan has watched with the keenest 
of interest the gradual approach of the 
two new cruisers which were bought 
in Italy a few weeks ago. They are 
being brought out by crews of English 
and Italian officers and sailors, with just 
two or three Japanese officers on each 
vessel. Yokosuka, the naval port, Yoko- 
hama and Tokyo are all eagerly pre- 
paring to give these men a good recep- 
tion, and certainly, if they succeed in get- 
ting the ships safely through, they will 
have earned the nation’s gratitude. 

The Japanese have been much touched 
by the many manifestations of good will 
that have come to them from the people 
of the United States. From us English- 
men they felt that they had every right 
to expect sympathy, for the English are 
their allies, and they are in a sense fight- 
ing the Englishman’s battle for him. But 
the Americans have had no special need 
for showing their good will, nothing but 
the spontaneous promptings of hearts that 
have always beaten warmly for Japan, 
and the Japanese have long felt an espe- 
cial gratitude for the nation that first in- 
troduced them to modern society. 

I understand that Baron Kaneko is 
shortly going to the United States on a 
business errand for the Government. Cer- 
tainly this country could not be better 
represented, for the Baron is a distin- 
guished graduate of a leading American 
university and a special lover of the 
United States. Count Okuma, too, is, I 
hear, preparing a pamphlet for presenta- 
tion at the St. Louis Exposition. Its par- 
ticular purpose is to celebrate duly the 
fiftieth anniversary of the first treaty that 
Japan signed with a foreign nation. Who 
would have thought fifty years ago that 
the secluded nation of that day would in 
half a century be standing up for a single 
handed fight against the giant Russia? 


Toxyo, JAPAN. 
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The Whistler Exhibition 


The James McNeill Whistler 
Memorial Loan Exhibition, now being 
held in Boston during the four weeks 
beginning February 24th, is the most 
important art exhibit in the United 
States during the present year. It is 
located in Copley Hall, the home of 
the Copley Society. 

The interest taken by the general 
public is unmistakable, and confined to 
no locality. At the private view held 
on the evening of February 23d the 
halls were crowded. Naturally, Bos- 
tonians largely predominated. But 
from the groups around the more im- 
portant pictures the attentive ear could 
catch voices whose accents told of birth- 
place in New York, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit—some perchance in the rap- 
id French of Montreal—a true gathering 
of art-lovers, without regard to habitat. 

Could Whistler but have visited the 
hall that evening he must have been deep- 
ly touched by the reverent spirit which 
dictated the harmonious setting of so 
large a part of his truest lifework. 
Over the two main entrances are the tem- 
ple ramma given by Mr. Bunkio Matsuki 
for this occasion. The exhibition walls 
have been lined wtih Russia crash or 
grass cloth, which lie under the soft elec- 
ric lights in a nocturne of gray silver 
and set in advance the tone, the atmos- 
phere, in the coloring which the artist 
loved so well. 


— 


BX 


Down the center a double row of 


Sp bay trees gives the needful touch of 


strength and contrast. On the walls 

are grouped a surprisingly large num- 

ber of paintings, water-colors, pastels, 
etchings and drawings—four hundred 
and ninety-nine, all told—gathered 

from many cities, and comprising a 

representative collection of his works. 

Many of them have been borrowed for 

the purpose from friends beyond the 

Atlantic—in London and Paris; and 

we may remark, in passing, that the 

United States Government exacted 

tribute on the frames that encased 

them! 

As one enters the central hall between 
the lines of bay trees, the glory of the 
“Princesse du Pays de Porcelaine,” di- 
rectly facing the entrance, challenges in- 
stant attention—a full-length figure, deco- 
ratively planned in Japanese style, rich in 
Oriental costume and splendor of color- 
ing. It dominates the entire hall, altho 
occupied also by a number of celebrated 
portraits. The temporary wall behind it 
shuts off the stage from the main hall, 
forming a gold-hung room devoted to the 
lithographs, which are here in great num- 
ber, including many studies from the 
nude, and delicately touched sketches of 
bridge and other architecture, which give 
an airy daintiness to the color scheme as 
compared with the more somber tint of 
the long lines of figures in the outer hall. 

One wall of the main hall is largely 
given up to nocturnes. The “ Fur 


. 


Perspective of Fast River Bridges, by H. F. Hornbostle. In the Exhibition of the Architectural League 
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Jacket,” which was exhibited at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago, is also here; 
the famous “ White Girl,” first seen in the 
Salon des Refuses in Paris; the full- 
length portrait of Sefior Sarasate, hold- 
ing his violin, and a number of wonder- 
ful marines. But it is safe to say that the 
nocturnes most sharply hold the attention 
of every one who passes within their 
range, from the world-famous “ Noc- 
turne in Black and White ” (showing the 
fireworks at Cremorne) which led the au- 
thor of “ The Gentle Art of Making Ene- 
mies” to lock horns with Ruskin in a 
libel suit and win one farthing as dam- 
ages, to the exquisite little ““ Westmins- 
ter,’ before which the unsophisticated 
lingers in blank wonder at the blank sur- 
face, suddenly to find the dim, shadowy 
form of the building growing out of the 
dusk till it stands mistily perfect in sky 
and reflection in the silent water through 
the somber night. It will be well for each 
visitor to study this little picture for him- 
self whether it has or has not a world- 
wide name. 

To many a one this exhibition will prove 
a revelation. He will have been familiar 





enough with Whistler’s somewhat eccen- 
tric personality, of course, and with his 
works in black and white. 


He will have 
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read that the artist freely sacrificed fresh- 
ness of color to harmony of tone, with his 
palette ever set in the scheme of black, 
brown and gray; and perhaps till now he 
has mildly wondered why this~ artist 
should have roused such enthusiasm and 
fury in two opposing camps. But here, 
grouped in this memorial exhibition in the 
land of Whistler’s birth—indeed, within 
forty miles of his birthplace—the student 
finds proofs that would well-nigh convince 
the blind, demonstrating that this artist of 
antagonisms was also a master of color, 
making it reveal to the uttermost his 
thought, clearly distinct. There is noth- 
ing uncertain. It is the direct, dominant 
note of a master who is sure of himself, 
who had his own message to the world, 
and troubled himself little, therefore, as 
to the ideas of others, confident that he 
will find in due time his own exclusive 
niche in the Hall of Fame. 


a 
The Architectural League 


The annual exhibition of the Arch- 
tectural League is the most educative art 
event of the year. It not only allows us 
to see what the building public orders, 
br’ sometimes what the building public 
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Pioneer Seeking Shelter. Solon Berglum. In the Exhibition of the Architectural League 
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rejects, in spite of 
architects’ prefer- 
ences, perhaps. It 
shows. us freely de- 
signed works with 
which a conservative 
public will have little 
sympathy, tho these 
are often the things 
of real promise, and 
it shows, above all— 
especially this year— 
the patriotic dreams 
of the artist class for 
the beautifying of our 
still very crude cities. 
The persistence of 
these dreams in time 
accomplishes their 
hopes in some meas- 
rre, and the number 
of projects for re- 
modeling cities or in- 
stitutions that are 
this year in a fair 
way of being carried 
out is remarkable and 
represents the vital. 
note of the exhibition. 
Most significant 
among these is the set 
of plans by Burn- 
ham, Carrére and 
Brunner for a civic 
center in Cleveland, 
Ohio, which creates 
a setting of much possibility for beauty 
for the public buildings and even brings 
the railroad into the scheme in a way that 
combines the utilitarian and the beautiful 
to the confusion of the Grouts of the day. 
A plan for the remodeling of the region 
about the City Hall in New York oblit- 
erates that gray incubus, the present Post 
Office, and places a massive and lofty 
campanile at the entrance to Brooklyn 
Bridge. A beautiful water-gate to the 
Borough of Richmond is one of the 
things the future may give. Carrére 
and Hastings have a design ready. The 
gteat series of bridges across the East 
River is interestingly shown, both in the 
bird’s-eye drawing by Hornbostle, who is 
their architect, and in the little models. 
The two not yet opened have more beau- 
ty than the Manhattan Bridge. The West 
Point plans are the work of several firms 


Figure by C. Y. Harvey for Liberal Arts Building, St. Louis Exposition 


of architects, and are especially interest- 
ing in showing the present awakening 
to the possibilities of landscape architec- 
ture in conjunction with noble buildings 
on a site of great natural beauty. The 


riding-hall is an impressive mass. An- 
napolis, too, tho less fortunate in situa- 
tion, has had its reconstruction beautiful- 
ly planned. 

Seventeen exhibits give a pleasing 
foretaste of some features of our new 
Subway. The designs are for name tab- 
lets and station ornaments by Heins and 
Lafarge, carried out in fine, strong col- 
ored pottery of dull glaze by the Rook- 
wood and Grueby Potteries and the 
American Encaustic Tiling Company. It 
is a hopeful sign of better things when 
we are allowed to escape from the blue 
and white enameled iron station signs. 

Visitors ignorant of the processes of 
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the arts are most interested, naturally, in 
the more finished renderings of buildings, 
windows, “decorations,” &c.; which make 
up the largest part of the exhibition, al- 
tho these are often actually less important 
than some things that here appear merely 
as first rough sketches of ideas. Com- 
position may be. judged in these—in a 
statue, a pediment, a garden or a frieze, 
but all the other qualities that finally 
count in a work of art are merely sug- 
gested, what the artist has to say of beau- 
ty being most successfully said sponta- 
neously in the final work itself. 
Ward’s pediment group for the Stock 
Exchange ought to be an epoch-making 
work; that it is not is not entirely proved 
by the model shown this year. The small 
models of several figures for the Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition constitute al- 
most the only reminders in the collection 
of works of the near approach of that 
festival. The most serious and lovingly 
handled work among them is a figure for 
the Liberal Arts Building by C. Y. Har- 
vey, very sculpturally expressed even in 
the little model. “ The Pioneer Seeking 
Shelter,” by Solon Borglum, is also a fine 
plastic group. 

The largest window design shown is a 
black and white cartoon for a tall five- 
light window, in which Robert Reid has 
worked out as good a composition as win- 
dows of this unfortunate, large-figured 
type may have. Burrough’s window for 
the Newark High School is the least in- 
teresting thing he has done in some years. 

Country houses in America are grow- 
ing larger year by year, and in being con- 
structed of stone in increasing numbers 
get closer in type to English manor 
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houses. Our gardens, however, are ail 
more French and Italian than English, 
but, like the Houses, are greater in.extent 
and more exquisite in detail than €ver. 
Renwick’s design for the Lady Chapel 


‘that takes the place of the apse’on St. 


Patrick’s Cathedral is unfortunate and 
will apparently injure that structure’s 
semblance of d Gothic by the intro- 
duction of a third spire at an unusually 
unfit point. a 


A New Moralist in Art 


Tucked away in the little East Gal- 
lery at the Architectural League were 
six black-and-white drawings of a kind 
belonging to none of the regular de- 
partments of work shown there. Deco- 
rative they all were, but done not 
at all for use in any specific field of 
decoration, but very evidently for pure 
need of expression in a medium very in- 
tensely enjoyed. These drawings were 
the first works exhibited by Herbert E. 
Crowley, a young man whose art training 
has been all musical, but who has drawn 
all his life “ for fun.” Two of his re- 
markable compositions were frieze de- 
signs, showing an intimacy with the 
rythms possible in black and white spot- 
ting, with, in one, a certain element of 
unconscious humor in the very idea of a 
graceful use of the irresistible pelican. 
To use fishes in graceful wave motion is 
comparatively easy, but to use the peli- 
can’s grotesque features in a suave design 
requires a wonderful belief that “ the pos- 
sibilities of things exceed the possibilities 
of thought,” and that is just what Crow- 
ley apparently has. Several men of the 
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Decoration Introducing Pelican Motif. 


decorative illustration school might have 
done the “ Frieze of Fishes” and the 
“ Frieze of Pelicans,” but it is difficult to 
think of any other man who could have 
produced the other four drawings. A 
few Englishmen—Patten-Wilson, for 
one—have something of the kind of crea- 
tive imagination shown here; it is in a 
sense archaistic; it is the seeing of things 
under stress of an attitude of mind. But 
Crowley’s attitude is profoundly serious, 
not whimsical as Wilson’s, or attenuated- 
ly delicate as Beardsley’s. There is much 
of a vigorous energy in these drawings. 
Most like Beardsley in the telling value 
of every line is “ Scandal,” an upright 
panel with frieze and dado above and be- 
low and invention: in every pen stroke. 
“Scandal” is a horror with a horned, 
baboonlike head, a swollen belly, and legs 
as.bare of mustle as an ostrich’s; from 
her weak mouth issue, bubbles of froth; 
her position in‘ $pdce sas uncomfortable 
and unrestful as thorny motives can make 
it,yetallreduced’to an orderly composition 
in which each detail js wonderfully drawn 
by itself. The extended feet.rest upon a 
lattice of spiky interlacings ; a tree around 
which a serpent coils balances the figure ; 
and a lattice of thistle forms makes a 
background into which is worked the pat- 
tern of a cross in black, doubtless carry- 
ing some meaning. Above the panel is a 
itleze of masks and flowers in a wonder- 
ful mass effect. The lower panel is the 


Herbert E. Crowley 


least successful part of the design. On 
a background of thistle stalks are two 
heads, ineffectual as types or masses, with 
a snake writhing about them. 

“The Temple of Mysteries” is awe- 
inspiring. Steps and walks and gates in 
carefully drawn perspective lead the eye 
to a dome buried among trees that sug- 
gest an illimitable forest. The air is 
deathlike, but a tall, pensive bird in a pool 
that makes the foreground seems to add 
just the relieving note of whimsy. Not 
a leaf in the picture is repeated, yet each 
in itself is beautiful, tho treated in such 
a way that it helps on the weirdness of the 
idea. 

“Rye” is the least decorative in idea 
and management. The embodied Evil of 
Intemperance is a bestial creature covered 
with hair. He holds aloft a bundle of 
rye.- Behind him Delirium Tremens 
writhes ina mass that would suggest that 
the world*is full of nothing but such 
monstrous movément, were it not for the 
rising.sun in the top of the picture. 

An unfinished drawing which will 
work into the best. of them all shows the 
devil on a projecting cornice placing a 
new evil in the scheme of things. No 
description can give much idea of this 
work. The mind behind it is that of an 
artist played upon by every spot and 
curve in a leaf or a shadow, in nature or 
in the mind. He thinks like William 
Blake, it may be supposed, but his actual 
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power as a modern draftsman is amazing 
in a beginner. Such a feeling as his for 
the third dimension in space filling is ex- 
pressive of a quality of mind much more 
rare than his present acquirements in 


technic. 
= 


The Drama 


The most interesting dramatic event of 
the past month has been the production of 
“Twelfth Night” in the Elizabethan 
manner, under the same management as 
that which produced the medieval play 
of “ Everyman” a year or so ago. The 
play is produced on a set stage, without 
any change of scenery, and with all the 
simplicity of the Elizabethan age. It is in 
the main very well acted, particularly the 
part of “ Viola” by Miss Matthison. The 
part, of course, is one that has always 
been a favorite with some of the greatest 
actresses, such as Adelaide Neilson, Ellen 
Terry and Ada Rehan. Miss Matthison 
is not their equal, but her acting in the 
part is intelligent and attractive through- 
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out. The production of the play in the 
simple manner of the time of Shake- 
speare, tho the effect is quite archaic, is, 
in an unusual degree, interesting to any 
one fond of the poetry of Shakespeare or 
of the other writers of the spacious times 
of great Elizabeth. 

Richard Mansfield is a good actor and 
a manager with high aims. He always 
produces intellectual plays in an artistic 
manner. He has opened a season in New 
York with “Ivan the Terrible,” a play 
by A. Tolstoy, not Leo Tolstoy. It is long, 
diffuse, and overcrowded with characters, 
but it is, in places, powerful and impres- 
sive, and is throughout historically inter- 
esting. The part of “Ivan” as acted by 
Mansfieid reminds one inevitably of Irv- 
ing’s “ Louis XI.” The picture of a senile 
tyrant, dominated alternately by bloody 
ferocity and cringing superstition, is ef- 
fective, dramatically, tho the general im- 
pression at the end of an evening devoted 
to such a revolting exhibition of human 
nature is wearisome. But, upon the whole, 
the play, as a fine historical picture of a 











= 





“welfth Night, Act III, Scene IV.—The “ Duel” Between Viola and Sir Andrew Ague-cheek 
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strange barbaric king and a strange bar- 
baric epoch, is well worth seeing. 

For a number of years the Murray Hill 
Theater has been the only one in the city 
producing good plays, well acted, where 
the price of admission is cheap. The man- 
agement has uniformly pursued the policy 
of bringing out, not necessarily new plays, 
but thoroughly good and well-known 
plays, and of making frequent changes in 
the bill. For instance, in the last month 
the Murray Hill Theater has presented 
Pinero’s “The Gay Lord Quex,” and 
“Trelawney of the Wells,” and Esmond’s 
“When We Were Twenty-One,” which 
are among the best of recent English 
comedies. Each was played for a week. 
All things considered, the Murray Hill 
Theater gives the best entertainment for 
the money of any place in New York, and 
is entitled to particularly high praise for 
the character of the plays produced there. 

Among new plays recently produced 
“The Pit” is one which seems to be 
drawing large audiences, principally 
made up of curbstone brokers and visitors 
from the rural parts of the West. It is 
well named. It is not entirely bottom- 
less, but it is deep enough. There is a 


great crowd of actors, who are expensive- 
ly dressed, but the general effect of the 
entire production is commonplace and 


mediocre. About the same may be said 
of Augustus Thomas’s comedy, “ The 
Other Girl.” This play, like “ The Pit,” 
has nothing actually bad about it, but it 
is inherently dull and uninteresting. 
“Glittering Gloria” is coarse horseplay, 
but at times is rather funny horseplay. It 
has an unusually good song by a luggage 
master in praise of his sweetheart, the 
~_— being sung to her through a tele- 
phone. 

“The Younger Mrs. Parling,” as pro- 
luced at the Garrick Theater with Annie 
Russell as the star, is a rather novel 
modification of the “ problem” play. It 
's founded upon Henri Bernstein’s 
“L’Detour.” The dialog is clever and 
the plot is well worked up. The climax 
comes without violence and is effective. 
Mr. fohn Mason as James Parling was 
lully up to his former achievements. 
Some very excellent work was also done 
by Miss Olive Murray as Susan Parling. 
The slay was notable from the fact that 
Mrs. Gilbert appeared as a member of the 
taste. Mrs, Gilbert is the oldest surviv- 
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ing actress that we have, and has always 
been an honor to the profession. Her 
work in “ The Younger Mrs. Parling” 
was characterized by the highest art. The 
play, on the whole, is above the average 
in interest and in action, but it is a ques- 
tion whether it is to be recommended. 


as 
Strauss 


Last year some enthusiastic admirers 
of Richard Strauss arranged a festival in 
London at which all his more important 
works—mostly symphonic poems—were 
produced. It was not a success financial- 
ly, but it led to the writing of many arti- 
cles and thus helped to advertise further 
a musician whose name has been more 
prominent of late than that of any other 
German composer. 

The plan adopted by the Philharmonic 
Society of New York of importing half 
a dozen famous foreign conductors for 
its concerts this season gave an oppor- 
tunity of bringing over Richard Strauss, 
too. Naturally enough, his admirers 
seized this opportunity for arranging a 
Strauss festival similar to that held in 
London. That these admirers are numer- 
ous was shown by the size of the audi- 
ence which attended the last of the Wetz- 
ler concerts, on \“ebruary 27th, at which 
Dr. Strauss made his American début. 
Mr. Wetzler opened the proceedings by 
giving an excellent performance of 
Strauss’s bombastic, metaphysical tone- 
poem, “ Thus Spake Zarathustra.” The 
musicians knew that the composer was 
listening and they played as they never 
had played before. 

The applause which followed was re- 
sponded to by Dr. Strauss himself. As 
he came on the stage the orchestra re- 
ceived him with a noisy fanfare, and the 
audience applauded frantically. When 
quiet had been restored, Mr. David 
Bispham sang three Strauss songs, and 
then came the great event of the evening 
—the event for which the audience had 
chiefly assembled—the conducting by 
Strauss himself of his symphonic poem, 
“ Ein Heldenleben.” There are some who 
consider this a master-work—a page of 
musical autobiography as great in its way 
as Siegfried’s story of his life as told by 
him in “ G6tterdammerung.” Others 
hold it to be a bombastic, noisy, cacopho- 
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nious effusion, which marks the limit of 
human tolerance in the line of musical 
ugliness. 

Whatever the truth may be, it was cer- 
tainly interesting to see and hear this 
famous composer conduct one of his 
latest works. Strauss is only forty 
years old. He looks slender, almost 
fragile. But when he conducts there is 
no trace of weakness. His beat is firm, 
decisive, commanding; he knows what 
effects he wants, and he gets them. At 
the same time there is something incon- 
gruous, almost grotesque, in the contrast 
presented by this frail-looking young 
man and his colossal tone-poems, in 
which the orchestral sounds rise and 
surge and tumble over one another like 
the waves of the stormy ocean. 

Sd 


Felix Weingartner 


On February 12th this celebrated con- 
ductor and composer from Munich ap- 
peared in New York in connection with 
the Philharmonic Society and, with an 
eerie quietude of manner reminiscent of 
Sherlock Holmes, produced a sensation. 
Weingartner is not the greatest of con- 
ductors. Arthur Nikisch, Theodore 
Thomas, Gustave Kozel, all have some- 
thing to teach him. But he seems to be 
the one man who might undertake the 
successful leadership of such a spoiled 
body of musicians as the Philharmonic. 
On a recent and memorable occasion he 
dominated the orchestra in a manner as 
potent as it was different from that of all 
other conductors. From his tall, re- 
served and military figure a unique and 
mysterious influence issued. And it 
would be difficult to explain his ascen- 
dency by any theory other than that of 
hypnotism. 

Souriau has written a bulky and per- 
suasive volume on the hypnotic power of 
art—especially that of music. Could he 
have seen Weingartner with the Philhar- 
monic he might have secured material for 
an appendix, for the Munich conductor 
appeared singularly like a man in a self- 
induced semi-hypnotic trance. His feat- 
ures were set, his eyes wild and staring, 
his body rigid. His beat, angular and 
often spasmodic, showed the effect of ex- 
treme muscular tension, and a compelling 
subjective influence seemed to radiate 
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from him as from a human light house. 
He conducted without score and with re- 
markably little physical motion, ostensibly 
relying more upon his gamut of facial ex- 
pression and a deaf and dumb language 
of the left hand than upon his baton. His 
demoniacal and effective glare at a recal- 
citrant horn or at a catarrhal bassoon 
filled those auditors with joy who occu- 
pied front seats on either side. And loud 
and fervent were the wishes that he 
might continue to hypnotize New York 
musicians. He conducted as one having 
authority and not as the scribes. His 
technic is brilliant, and he makes up in 
beauty, restraint and richness what he 
lacks in melodic originality. 


s 
The Opera 


Except for a performance of the 
Nibelung operas and a second cycle in 
April, when “ Parsifal”’ also will have 
one more performance (the twelfth), the 
season of grand opera at the Metropolitan 
has come toa close. The last weeks were 
largely devoted to French operas; but 
whereas “ Carmen,” with the incompara- 
ble Calvé, proved as great an attraction 
as ever, Mme. Aino Ackté, of the Paris 
Grand Opera, did not succeed in attract- 
ing good audiences. She is considered by 
some a clever actress, but her voice 
chills where it should warm. The Pari- 
sians admire her, and one indignant 
Frenchman is reported to have declared 
that her art is too fine to be appreciated 
by Americans. The operas produced dur- 
ing the early part of this season were 
rendered in a style of the highest excel- 
lence, and very hearty commendation has 
been given by us to the management in 
previous articles this winter. The operas 
now produced there by the singers who 
were engaged in the early part of the sea- 
son are still admirably rendered, but some 
operas have recently been given with 
artists new to the New York stage who 
are quite unworthy of the high reputation 
of the house. Gounod’s beautiful and 
popular operas of “ Faust” and “ Romeo 
and Juliet ” probably never were as poor- 
ly rendered at the Metropolitan Opera 
House as they have been recently. Hard- 
ly a singer in the cast, with the exception 
of Plancon, did tolerable work. 
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Literature 


Sabatier’s Religions of Authority 


AccorDING to Sabatier* there are two 
types of religion in the Christian Church, 
the religion of authority and the religion 
of the spirit. Of the religion of au- 
thority again there are also two types, 
the authority of the Church and the au- 
thority of a Book. The former is the 
Roman type of authority ; the latter is the 
Protestant type. The Roman dogma is 
first traced from its beginnings in the 
early ages to its completion in the in- 
fallibility of the Pope, and is subjected 
to keen historic criticism. The Protes- 
tant dogma of authority is next traced 
through the doctrine of Scripture, and 
its varying fortunes with historical criti- 
cism are described. The infallible Book 
fares no better than the infallible Church. 
Both are shown to be baseless. This 
part of the work contains nothing new 
for scholars, but it is an excellent ex- 
position for those who are not experts. 
After this comes the exposition of the 
religion of the spirit. This also contains 
much valuable matter. 

From the standpoint of vigorous 
criticism, however, Sabatier can hardly 
be called perfectly clear in his. own 
thought. He says, quoting from Vinet, 
“That which I absolutely repudiate is 
authority.” This elsewhere appears as 
“external infallible authority.” Much 
of the time the polemic is against in- 
fallibilism ; and infallibilism seems to be 
the meaning of authority. He claims 
that there can be no authority, at least no 
“dogmatic authority,” without infalli- 
bility; altho fallible persons, as Moses, 
Isaiah, Paul, “are and will continue to 
be, in the religious order, men of God 
_ with a very great moral author- 
ity. 

Now there may be places and persons 
for whom this polemic against “dog- 
matic authority ” may be needed, but it 
seems to us somewhat antiquated for 
Protestant scholars, and the discussion 


. *RELICIONS OF AUTHORITY AND THE RELIGION 
' THU Spirit. By Auguste Sabatier. New York: 
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from lack of discrimination sometimes 
fails to connect with reality and loses 
itself in barren polemic. Of the neces- 
sity of authority in some sense in the 
human world there can be no question. 
The individual, both from the form of 
his development and the limitation of his 
powers, must depend on authority as a 
matter of course in religion and every- 
thing else. There is a very large field 
and a very important function for au- 
thority in human affairs, and there al- 
ways will be. If the author had devoted 
less attention to “ dogmatic authority ” 
and more to the necessary function of 
authority in human development he 
might well have produced a more valu- 
able work. 

This whole subject of authority has 
been confused by abstract treatment, in- 
stead of looking at the concrete facts. 
Thus it is asked, What is the final seat 
of authority in religion? Is it the 
Church, or the Bible, or the human 
reason and conscience? And it is sup- 
posed that it must be one or another of 
these, whereas in point of fact no one 
of them alone is the seat of authority, 
but all working together in the actual 
religious life of men, and each in any 
living community depends on the others. 
Neither Church nor Bible can forever 
overcome reason and conscience; and 
both reason and conscience must admit 
that Church and Bible have had much 
to do with their development and in- 
sight. Martineau in his weakest work, 
“The Seat of Authority in Religion,” 
falls into this error of academic abstrac- 
tion, and Sabatier does not escape it. 
The truth is that these several factors 
have only the authority they can per- 
suade us to accord them, so that we liv- 
ing men have to locate theauthority, after 
all. Moreover, this question of authority 
is really secondary in any case. The real 
question is the psychological question of 
certainty ; and this is a matter of life and 
immediate contact with the facts, and 
not a subject of academic reflections or 
formal logical exercitations. After we 
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have attained this certainty we may talk 
about authority, but the certainty is first 
and founds the authority. 

In expounding the religion of the 
spirit, Sabatier mainly reproduces the 
positions of Ritschl. Of course, faith 
is distinguished from belief, and religion 
is made independent of theology. Here, 
too, many important half truths are set 
forth which are valuable as reactions 
against a dry intellectualism and a barren 
theologizing, such as the following, 
which we take from an ancient work: 
“ Theology teaches that there are in God 
ane Essence, two Processions, three Per- 
sons, four Relations, five Notions, the 
Circuminsession, which the Greeks call 
Perichoresis.” Of course, religion is in- 
dependent of such theology, but to make 
it independent of all theology is to de- 
clare that it has nothing for intelligence. 
In this matter Sabatier is less pro- 
nounced than other disciples of the 
school, showing that the reaction has al- 
ready set in. Of course, as always hap- 
pens with repudiators of metaphysics, 
there is a deal of implicit metaphysics, 
much of it open to suspicion. As a 
whole, however, the work is stimulating 
and suggestive, and is to be commended 
to all who are seeking to orient them- 
selves in this field. 


The Creevey Papers 


Tue world will never know much 
about Thomas Creevey, but The Cree- 
vey Papers* will take a not insignifi- 
cant place among the materials for the 
history of England during one of its 
most important periods—that of the 
Peninsular War, the scandals con- 
nected with George IV and his unfor- 
tunate wife, the Catholic Emancipation 
and the Parliamentary Reform of 1832. 

Thomas Creevey was born at Liver- 
pool in March, 1768, of Irish parents, 
according to his own statement; was 
educated at a grammar school and the 
University of Cambridge, and studied 
law at Gray’s Inn, London. In 1802 
he was returned to Parliament for the 
borough of Thetford, the representa- 


* THE CREEVEY Papers. A Selection from the 
Correspondence and Diaries of the Late Thomas 
Creevey, M. P. Edited by Sir Herbert Maawell. 
— volumes. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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tion of which, according to the corrupt 
custom of the time, was in the gift of 
the Duke of Norfolk. In the same year 
he married a widow with a moderate 
property, and entered upon a career of 
Parliamentary and social life, in which 
he evidently was a favorite with a wide 
circle of persons ranging from royalty 
downward. The death of his wife, in 
1818, and the consequent loss of in- 
come, except some $1,000 a year, in no 
way lessened his social prestige, but 
he retained the highest in the land as 
associates and friends until the begin- 
ning of 1838, when he unobtrusively 
passed away. 

The Papers consist of letters re- 
ceived from eminent members of the 
Whig Party, from fellow-members of 
Parliament, from ladies of rank and 
fashion; letters written to a favorite 
stepdaughter, and extracts from a 
diary. Greville, in his memoirs, seems 
to be mystified about Creevey’s reten- 
tion of the favor and society of his pow- 
erful friends, seeing that he was with- 
out wealth or aristocratic claims, but on 
reading these volumes the mystery dis- 
appears. In social life Mr. Creevey 
evidently showed a strong individual- 
ity; altho an arrant gossip and a keen 
searcher after news, not excepting 
spicy scandal, he was “truth itself” 
(i. 237, note) ; the tender relations be- 
tween himself and members of his fam- 
ily prove him to have been of a genial 
temperament; he possessed a caustic 
wit and great powers of retailing anec- 
dotes, not hesitating to pit himself 
against the renowned Sydney Smith; 
he could make amusing verses upon 
public characters (i. 296); and Lord 
Melbourne considered him shrewd. 
Such a man would be hailed as a good 
companion in an age when fashion 
prided itself upon its “ wit.” It is from 
the point of view of such a one that 
we have this picture of political and 
social life in England nearly a century 
ago. 
eat first he was willing to follow the 
lead of Charles James Fox, for whom 
he had an almost servile admiration, 
while for Pitt no vituperation was too 
severe. After he joined the extremists 
who adopted the ominous name of The 
Mountain, even the Whigs were fait 
game, and were assailed vigorously. 
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Altho at first he associated with 
Brougham and became his confidant, 
he soon distrusted him; but, being as- 
tute enough to conceal his feeling, he 
became the repository of many things 
which, in after years, Brougham re- 
gretted having disclosed. 

In addition to the political matter 
there is abundance of description of 
social life which, with its scheming, its 
scandals, its drinking and gambling 
habits, is not inspiring. The picture, 
however, is a true one, as many a rec- 
ord tells. Fielding and Smollett had 
been dead about half a century, but the 
life they depicted in “Tom Jones,” 
“Roderick Random,’ and even in 
“Ferdinand, Count Fathom,” was still 
the fashion. 

“ Style’ must not be expected in the 
volumes. Few of the letters are mod- 
els of even epistolary English. The 
spelling is rightly left in the chaotic 
state which characterized the orthog- 
raphy of the period. Expletives 
abound, as was the fashion of the 
times; and, were it not for the many 
footnotes, which are repeated as often 
as necessary, readers would not recog- 
nize famous personages, even royal 
ones, under their nicknames. The edi- 
tor has wisely let Mr. Creevey tell his 
own story, confining himself to select- 
ing the material and supplying some 
connecting links. This is well done. 
There are many well executed por- 
traits, some from famous paintings; 
and, taken all in all, it would be diffi- 
cult to find a more entertaining recent 
work, 


s 
A Keystone of Empire 


Ir is a mistake to suppose that the 
characters in a dime novel are all buck- 
skin heroes, heavy villains or adven- 
lurous, desperately painted ladies. If we 
ever entertained a doubt on the subject, 
the author of that ‘series of novels be- 
ginning with “The Martyrdom of an 
Empress” has dispelled it. During the 
past four years she has produced as 
many dime novels with European royal- 
lies, dukes and duchesses starring every 
rile ‘hat noble and ignoble human na- 


«mA KEYSTONE OF EMPIRE. By the author of 
The Martyrdom of an Empress.” New York and 
.ondon : Harper & Bros. $2.50. 
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ture is capable of fulfilling. But when 
the heroine in “A Doffed Caronet”’ 
kicked off her glass slipper as well, mar- 
ried a plain citizen and became a pro- 
fessional horsewoman in America, we 
reasonably supposed that democracy had 
triumphed over this diadem genius, and 
that the scenes of her literary depreda- 
tions would be changed. In this expecta- 
tion, however, we have been disap- 
pointed; A Keystone of Empire is his 
Majesty, Francis Joseph of Austria. The 
book is interesting, of course, with ante- 
room gossip, where the waiting women 
are countesses instead of grisettes, and 
where the men are princes, not porters. 
Still, the effect is the same on a more 
spectacular scale. And the author has 
served so long in queen bedrooms, 
cringed so often in the shadow of thrones 
that the literary servility of her imagina- 
tion much resembles in spirit the views 
expressed by other serving classes. It 
may be very good form in palaces to 
whisper on the back stairs of the most 
insignificant doings of royalty in awe- 
stricken tones, but to the American mind 
it is ludicrous. Why, for instance, should 
the attendants cower in terror when the 
Emperor is involved in a family row? 
Why represent him as shaking his head 
like an “ angry lion?” From all accounts 
he is a very mild old man, a little given to 
gayeties. And upon this occasion, he evi- 
dently sputtered as any common man 
would have done. The point is, if Provi- 
dence, or genealogy, has exalted a man 
to the dizzy hights of a throne, why tell 
tales on him that prove his kinship to 
the same human nature that claws and 
fights in the tenement house? We are 
all kin to it, of course, but why remind 
the cynical, anarchistic public that the 
Emperor is? It spoils the play. After 
that the author fails to fire our imagina- 
tion with gorgeous descriptions of his 
presence on state occasions, or with her 


-thrilling accounts of his courage and 


horsemanship. We have been disillu- 
sioned and we recognize in him a neigh- 
bor of ours, who kisses other ladies on 
the sly and has scenes with his wife. 
The fact is, kings and queens do not 
belong to the atmosphere of modern fic- 
tion. In the old days, when writing was 
a mere matter of description, not of in- 
terpretation, they were the best of all 
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material, but now when we have reached 
the heart of the business, and discovered 
the eternal similarity of human nature in 
every guise or disguise, these poor figure 
heads of the race do not show off to an 
advantage. They are too much per- 
verted by their training to feel naturally, 
and certainly their position does not per- 
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times. The only difference, therefore, 
between A Keystone of Empire and other 
dime novels is that.it is written in an ex- 
cellent literary style and costs nearly 
double what a good story of American 
life would cost. Doubtless this is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the dramatis 
persone are the Emperor Francis Joseph 


Mohammedan Albanians of Dibreh 


From 


mit them to act naturally. Meanwhile 
we have lost the old hallucinations about 
the privileges of royalty. If a prince 
gets drunk and banishes his mother-in- 
law these days, it looks about as bad as 
if any other man had rent his domestic 
horizon. He can no longer escape the 
judgment of common wit, which is now 
the ruling dynasty of this world. And 
only a dime novelist will attempt to cast 
a seventeenth century glamour about a 
man who is a sovereign only because he 
is somewhat out of fashion with his 


“Turkish Life in Town and Country.” 


Putnam 


and his household. Crowns and coronets 
still come high, even in fiction. 


ed 


Turkish Life in Town and Country. By Lucy 
M. J. Garnett New York: G, P, Put- 
nam’s Sons, $1.20, 


At this time, when the Powers are €X 
erting all their influence to keep the 
numerous and diverse nationalities of the 
Turkish Empire from flying at each 
other’s throats, there will be a welcome 
for such a book as this, giving in com 
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pact and interesting form just what the 
average reader wants to know about the 
life, religion and customs of Macedo- 
nians, Albanians, Armenians and all the 
cliques and clans which are so confusing 
to him. The annual spring outbreak has 
occurred prematurely by a rebellion of the 

Albanians, ostensibly against the reforms 

in administration imposed on Turkey by 

Austria and Russia, and we publish a cut 

of these irrepressible mountaineers, who 

certainly look calm and peaceable enough 
in spite of their belted arsenals. The 
whole series of “ Our European Neigh- 
bors,” of which this is one volume, is par- 
ticularly adapted for public libraries. 

& 

A Flight for Life and an Inside View of 
Mongolia. By James Hudson Roberts, 
The Pilgrim Press. $1 50. 

It is like seeing the sun come out of a 
thick fog to read a truthful account of 
Mongolia and its people. The traveler 
in Mongolian provinces often makes 
comparison between the American cow- 
boy and the Mongol. Both are given a 
bad name they do not deserve. Peaceful, 
hospitable and honest, they are supposed 
to walk about armed and thirsting for 
blood. Whatever the Mongol may have 
been in his far past, to-day he is a roving 
shepherd, hunter or farmer, and always 
the friend of the traveler. The author 
is a member of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions ; he 
is besides an explorer, good comrade and 
excellent shot. The Mongols, opposed 
to “is religion, loved him for these 
things. He, in turn, never desecrated 
their gods, preached unduly or worried 
them with vain comparisons of civiliza- 
tions. Some six Americans and seven- 
teen Swedes, with families and friends, 
made up the missionary party that fled 
from North China to Russia to escape 
the Boxers, who had murdered every 
foreigner in their track. The author was 
treasurer of the caravan. The gospel 
itinerary from Kalgan to Kiachta may 
be estimated as 2,700 li (one Mongolian 
li being equal to the third of an English 
mile). The Tola, Hara Gol, Bayin Gol 
and Yuro rivers were crossed and numer- 
ous mountain chains explored. The jour- 
ney was made by ox-cart, litter, camel, 
bicycle, caravan, baby carriage, or any- 
thing that could be made to go. Stops 
were made by the way to pick up hunted 
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westerners, who crept out of the moun- 
tains and caves glad to see white faces. 
A vivid account is given of Mongol tent 
cities, hospitality, customs, temples, re- 
ligion and history. There is a learned 
chapter on the Mongolian language. It 
is true Mongolian is easier to learn than 
Chinese, but there seems to be only one 
book for the student—the grammar and 
dictionary of T. J. Schmidt. The latter 
book, translated into English by Mr. and 
Mrs. Larsen, was destroyed by the Chi- 
nese. Mongolian is more diffuse than 
the Chinese tongues. It is an alphabeti- 
cal language, and each word of it can be 
spelled; in Chinese hieroglyphics galore 
have to be memorized. Schmidt gives 
seven vowels to Mongolian; the author 
discovered ten. The syllables are units, 
and a word is spelled by pronouncing 
them. The letters look like pieces of 
twine tied into knots. Vertical writing is 
employed, and it is read down the col- 
umn. In speaking the Mongols recall 
the American Indians, both using the 
full, throaty voice of out-of-doors. Their 
written and spoken languages differ in 
construction, the Kalmuks being the only 
division who have one form for both. 
The pronouns are like the Indo-Euro- 
pean; the verbs have only one conjuga- 
tion. Still the Mongol boy is to be pitied, 
for he has to learn Manchu, Chinese, 
Mongol, and often Russian, from one 
small book. Tho the travelers suffered 
from thievery, attacks by Boxers, starva- 
tion, thirst, one death, insult and poverty, 
little space is given to this, more being 
expended upon Mongol and Russian 
hospitality and the financial thoughtful- 
ness of the missionary boards at their 
journey’s end. The book is valuable 
geographically, ethnologically, and as 
the story of strong souls bent on the 
preservation of their lives. 
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Infection and Immunity, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Prevention of Infectious Dis- 
eases. By George M. Sternberg, M.D., 
LL.D., Surgeon-General U.S. Army (Re 
—_ etc. New York: G. P. Putnam & 

ons. 


General Sternberg is himself one of 
the great ground breaking discoverers in 
bacteriology and the infectious diseases. 
His studies on mouth bacteria and on the 


bacteriology of yellow fever represent 
distinct advances in the science of bac- 
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teriology that will always make a place 
for his name in the roll of the great med- 
ical workers of the nineteenth century. 
It is a special privilege, then, to have a 
book from him for popular use on his 
own subject. It has been written for 
non-medical readers, and technical terms 
have been avoided, or, wherever it was 
absolutely necessary to use them, have 
been well explained. General Sternberg 
writes with very practical attention to de- 
tails. Suchimportant subjects as the avoid- 
ance of typhoid fever, of tuberculosis and 
of dysentery, of cholera infantum and 
the other ordinary infectious diseases 
are treated from the standpoint of com- 
mon sense as allied to modern hygienic 
knowledge. There is no glossing over 
of the dangers from the so-called ordi- 
nary diseases of childhood, which are 
sometimes considered so inevitable that 
children are almost deliberately exposed 
to them with the idea that it is better to 
have them over. For instance, he quotes 
with approval the directions published by 
the Health Board of the city of Glasgow, 
in which it is announced that measles is 
one of the most dangerous diseases with 
which a child under five years of age can 
be attacked. The author is one of the 
great authorities of the world on the sub- 
ject of yellow fever, and he acknowl- 
edges that the mosquito is surely the only 
distributer of the disease, and that the 
prophylaxis of yellow fever as far as 
towns are concerned can be absolutely 
secured by following the directions given 
by the chief surgeon of the Department 
of Cuba and published by the command- 
ing general of that Department April 
27th, 1901, which are given in their en- 
tirety. In a word, Dr. Sternberg’s book 
may be freely consulted by any one in- 
terested in the subjects of infection and 
immunity, with thorough confidence that 
it is reliable, authoritative and up-to-date. 
Sd 


Literary Notes 


“A History OF THE FANNING Famity,” by 
Walter Frederic Brooks, of Worcester, illus- 
trated with plates and maps. and limited to 
two hundred and ten copies, will be privately 
printed in the near future. 

...." Pictorial Composition and the Critical 
Judgment of Pictures,” by Henry R. Poore 
(Baker & Taylor, New York, $1.50), which we 
reviewed April 30th, comes out in a new and 
improved edition. 
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....T he March number of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine (published by the National 
Geographic Society, Washington, 25 cents a 
number) contains as a supplement a map of 
Manchuria and Korea, prepared by the United 
States Department of War, and measuring 36 
by 42 inches, which gives greater detail than 
any other map of the seat of war accessible to 
the public. 

aS 


Pebbles 


Fit yourself for the best society—and then 
keep out of it—The Philistine. 


.... That Miss Goggles, of Boston, is a 
walking encyclopedia.” “But she doesn’t know 
as much as she did. She has just had her ap- 
pendix removed.”—Life. 


. ++." Love,” remarked the beautiful girl, “is 
said to be the greatest thing in the world.” 
“But I am greater than love,” protested the 
young man, “ because I can make it.”—Chicago 
Daily News. 


...-Get back to nature, and take a short cut. 
It is found that a cure for appendicitis is to 
walk on all fours for 20 minutes four times a 
day. It is claimed that certain muscles around 
the vermiform appendix are brought into play 
and strengthened by this attitude. This is also 
a new cure for dyspepsia. It has also been 
found that going naked in all sorts of climates 
is good for lung trouble. It seems to be only a 
question of time when we will abandon houses 
and clothes, and bark good morning to each 
other from holes in the ground.—Atchison 
Globe. 


In my trans-Baikalian home upon the Zmie- 
hogmiptqvzworski, 
With my brother Dimetriiiskiorbrneovitch I 
used to play; 
And our cousin Petroplanztrsym from Djar- 
gamoguvmzszoski 
Oft _ come to visit us and spend the 
ay. 
Ah, those happy, sunny hours of our child- 
hood! 
How I weep to think that they will come no 
more; 
For in ruins lies the home within the wild- 
wood, 
Far away upon the Zmiehogsmiptqvzworski 
shore. 
CHORUS. 
Oh, the moon is shining brighi upon the Zmie- 
hogmiptqvzworski, 
Where the catfish browses on the new mown 
hay; 
Through the szezyamores the candle lights are 
gleaming, 
On the banks of the Zmiehogsmiptqvzworski 
far away. 
—Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 
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Editorials 


American Sympathy in the War 


THERE never has been any warrant 
for the assertion made by the St. 
Petersburg press, a few days ago, that 
our Government was conspicuously 
hostile to Russia. It is true that the 
sympathies of a large majority of the 
American people are with Japan, but 
the attitude of our Government has 
been one of strict neutrality. Those 
who rule over Russia and control the 
utterances of the Russian press re- 
sented Mr. Hay’s treaty with China for 
two open ports in Manchuria. The 
successful negotiation of this treaty 
was regarded and denounced as an in- 
dication of hostility. More recently, 
some one has circulated in Russia a 
series of lies apparently designed to ex- 
cite the anger of the Russian people 
against our Government. Our battle 
ships, it was said, had been sent to a 
Korean port. The truth was that they 
had been ordered to Olongapo, a few 
miles from Manila. The commander 
of the “ Vicksburg,” it was asserted, 
had inhumanly refused to rescue Rus- 
sian sailors from the sinking “ Variag ” 
at Chemulpo. This was false, and the 
Russian press now expresses regret 
that it believed the story. Again, we 
were about to permit Japan to lay a 
cable from her coast to Guam. For 
this also there was no foundation in 
fact. Mr. Hay’s note, designed to in- 
sure the neutrality and integrity of 
China, was not relished, but Russia 
could .not afford to say that this was 
an act of hostility. The attitude of 
our Government toward Russia has 
been faultless. 

Our people and our newspapers, be- 
ing free to express their opinions, are 
clearly—a great majority of them—on 
the side of Japan in this war. This 
preference causes surprise and “ bitter 
disappointment ” in the mind of the 
Russian Ambassador at Washington, 
who reminds us that Russia has always 
been the friend of the United States. 
It is true that Russia’s friendship for 


this country has been shown at times 
when the moral support of a foreign 
Power was of considerable value. It 
is,true, and we should never forget it, 
that this friendship was very useful 
during our Civil War, and especially 
in September, 1863. For this reason, 
if for no other, our Government is 
bound to be scrupulously just and con- 
siderate with respect to Russia in the 
present controversy, and our people 
should avoid a hasty and ill-considered 
judgment to Russia’s disadvantage. 
But the sympathies of the American 
people have not lightly and hastily been 
given to Japan in her contest with Rus- 
sia. Gratitude for friendly acts in 
past years was a warrant for a feeling 
of purely formal regard for Russia on 
our part, but there could be no national 
affection in the great Democracy of the 
New World for Russian despotism and 
tyranny. It was inevitable that when 
Japan, whose astounding development 
and progress in recent years have been 
due in part to American influence, 
should at last be driven to defend her- 
self against the selfish aggression and 
persistent encroachment of Russia, 
Americans would desire her success. 
If we had not the slightest interest, 
commercial or political, in the result of 
this struggle, or in the controversy that 
led to it, we should still in our hearts 
be in sympathy with Japan, because 
her Government, her institutions and 
her ideals. so resemble our own, while 
those of Russia differ from our own as 
widely as night from day. The con- 
trast is between representative govern- 
ment and despotism, civil liberty and 
tyranny, toleration and brutal repres- 
sion, a nation open to all, seeking the 
best fruits of civilization, brave, patri- 
otic, and a nation where liberty is un- 
known, where an oligarchy rules, 
where imprisonment or exile to Sibe- 
rian wastes is the punishment of those 
who aspire to be free. How great 
would be the world’s loss if this island 
nation of marvelous recent growth in 
civilization, with its graces, its unique 
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courtesy, the poetry of its life, the re- 
finement of its art, should be crushed 
and submerged by the Cossack! 

The history of Russia’s relations 
with Japan during the last few years 
appeals to our sense of justice. Russia, 
supported by France and Germany, 
withheld from Japan the Liau Tong 
peninsula, at the end of the war with 
China, because her occupation of it 
would be, it was said, a menace to the 
independence of China and Korea, and 
a permanent danger to the peace of the 
Far East. Russia then took the penin- 
sula for herself and built a fortress 
there. She also took the great province 
behind it. Here was not only selfish 
encroachment that the American sense 
of fair play must disapprove, but also 
an important question of trade. Japan 
had promised the open door; Russia’s 
commercial policy is one of exclusion. 
American disapproval of Russia in this 
war is due in part to her occupation and 
fortification of Manchuria, her re- 
peated failure to keep her promises as 
to withdrawal, her attempts to prevent 
our negotiation of treaties with China 
that would enable us to retain at least 
a part of our growing trade with the 
province. Our interests on our west- 
ern coast and in the Pacific require us 
to insist upon an equality of commer- 
cial opportunity in Eastern Asia. 
They will be served by the progress 
and freedom of Japan and by the pre- 
servation of the integrity of China’s 
territory, rather than by a restriction 
of Japan and the subjection of North- 
ern China to Russia’s rule. 

Even if there were no Jews in the 
United States, should we not recall 
with horror the massacre of Kishenef? 
Could we regard with respect and 
sympathy a nation in which such bar- 
barity is permitted and goes unpun- 
ished? If thousands of Finns, driven 
from their native land, had not sought 
refuge here, should we even then be 
unmoved by Russia’s repudiation of 
Finland’s constitutional guarantees 
and her brutal oppression of the peo- 
ple who thus became victims of her 
contempt for time-honored obliga- 
tions? But we have the expatriated 
Finns, and many thousands of op- 
pressed Jews have come here to join 
the more fortunate people of their race. 
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If Count Cassini will question the 
Finns and Swedes and Jews, who are 
so considerable a part of our popula- 
tion, one cause of American sympathy 
with Japan will be revealed to him. 

Our Government will strictly ob- 
serve the obligations of neutrality. 
Our people will offend neither of these 
combatants by any forbidden act. But 
their sympathies cannot be controlled. 
These are with Japan, not wholly or 
even largely because of commercial in- 
terests, nor mainly because the energy 
and intelligence of the islanders excite 
admiration, but chiefly because the 
contending nations differ so widely in 
character. It is a preference that is 
determined by considerations of civili- 
zation, humanity and justice. 


a 


Mr. Smoot’s Case 


THE Mormon Investigation is taking 
a wide course. The question before the 
Senate Committee is whether Mr. Smoot, 
a Mormon Apostle, shall be admitted to 
the United States Senate. It is agreed 
that no polygamist can beadmitted to Con- 
gress, but Mr. Smoot is not a polyg- 
amist, and no one pretends that he is. 
So the real question in discussion is 
whether one not a polygamist, but an 
active and ruling member of the Mormon 
Church, can be received as a United 
States Senator or Representative. 

On the face of it the question would 
seem ridiculous, for our Constitution ex- 
cludes religious tests. But it does not 
exclude moral tests. Yet no one charges 
immorality of this or any other sort 
against Mr. Smoot. 

Then, if no immorality is in a pri- 
mary and personal way chargeable 
against Mr. Smoot, is he guilty in any 
such secondary way, by incitement or 
collusion, that he may properly be ex- 
cluded? This is a main question now 
under investigation. 

To prove this it must be shown that 
Mr. Smoot, as a ruling officer in his 
Church, encourages other people to prac- 
tice an immorality,in the matter of polyg- 
amy, of which he is not himself guilty; 
and to this purpose the evidence is now 
being presented. The present head of 
the Mormon Church has been under long 
examination by the committee, and he 
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has admitted nearly everything which 
the opponents of Mr. Smoot have 
charged. While he denies that any new 
polygamous marriages have taken place, 
unless it may be in very rare cases 
against the law of the Church, he con- 
fesses that he has himself lived, and 
scores of other old men have lived, since 
the admission of Utah as a State, in con- 
tinuous polygamous relations with the 
plural wives whom they took before that 
time. When asked if that is not polyg- 
amy he said No; that polygamy is the 
taking of an additional wife, which he 
has not done, but that it is polygamous 
cohabitation. When asked if he does 
not know that this is against the law of 
Utah, he says Yes, but that he felt he 
must take that risk for the peace of his 
families. He did not think it right to 
throw off his wives and children; and 
to avoid jealousies and friction he must 
remain in husbandly relations to his 
wives. He has not taught others, he says, 
to disobey the law, but he chose to do so 
for what he thought good reasons, while 
taking no new wives. The vast majority 
of his people, he said, are monogamists, 


and the polygamists are dying off, being 
now old men, and in a few years there 
will be none left. 

This is a very frank statement. It 
admits pretty much all that is charged. 
It is a confession that would exclude 
Apostle Smith from the Senate, but not 


Apostle Smoot. It raises a question on 
which honest moralists may differ. The 
question whether polygamy or adultery 
or murder is or is not right, is one that 
must be barred from public discussion; 
hut the question whether those who, liv- 
ing in polygamous communities, Mor- 
mons or Moslems or Pagans, have con- 
tracted plural marriages, must, on be- 
coming Christians, give up all but one 
of their wives, is one that good mission- 
aries have differed about. A year or two 
ago the family of one of our Indians was 
converted. The old man was told that 
hefore he was received into the Church 
he must give up one of his wives. It was 
a very hard thing to do; but the old 
woman took her blanket, departed to live 
alone, saying that the younger wife 
needed his protection and care more 
than she did. Good moralists differed 
as to whether the right instruction was 
given them. But the Utah law forbids 
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living in plural marriage, as well as 
plural marriage itself, and no pluralist 
has any place in Washington. The testi- 
mony of the head of the Mormon Church 
shows that while the Church holds that 
plural marriage is in itself right, and that 
it was ordained by revelation to Joseph 
Smith, yet the further taking of plural 
wives is now forbidden, while the con- 
tinuance of plural relations with those 
previously taken is winked at, but not 
taught. So far no evidence has appeared 
on this line to exclude Mr. Smoot. 

But another line of testimony is being 
prepared, that which will show, if possi- 
ble, that Mormons are under such bonds 
to obey their Church that they are not 
free to be good citizens of their coun- 
try—that is, that the authorities of the 
Church rule and control the political ac- 
tion of their members, so that a man 
has no right to accept a political office 
except by permission of the Apostles of 
the Church. It is recalled that Mr. 
Thatcher was excluded from the Mor- 
mon Church for acting politically against 
the Church’s orders. It has been asserted 
that there are oaths taken which are 
treasonable. For this we await the fur- 
ther evidence. Thus far nothing has 
been proved that is likely to show that a 
loyal Mormon may not also be a loyal 
citizen, unless he be living a polygamous 
life. Practically the question before the 
Senate is whether any Mormon can be 
a member of that body. Must that Mor- 
mon State be represented only by a 
Gentile? Much as we despise and detest 
Mormonism, we must wait further evi- 
dence that a Mormon cannot be admitted 
to Congress. 


The Ultimate Bar to Vice 


HARDENED as the city dweller is to a 
knowledge of the prevalence of vice in 
all dense centers of population, we doubt 
if any decent American has read without 
a touch of horror Mr. Jerome’s assertion 
that at least 2,000 of the 2,509 hotels in 
New York City are “open houses of 
prostitution.” They have been made so, . 
he says, by the Raines Law, which com- 
pels the saloon men who wish to keep 
open nights and on Sundays to maintain 
in each establishment as many as ten fake 
rooms, from which some income must be 
obtained. 
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It is not our purpose at the present 
time to discuss the wisdom or the unwis- 
dom of the Raines Law. It was the con- 
clusion of the Committee of Fifteen, com- 
posed of men of the highest character 
and intelligence that this community 
boasts, that the Raines Law has made 
vicious conditions in this city on the 
whole much worse than they were before 
its enactment. Be that as it may, the far 
more terrible fact is that of the preva- 
lence of a particular form of vice which 
invariably finds some opportunity for in- 
dulgence, if not in a way that law and 
the police have for the moment barred, 
then in some other way, which depraved 
ingenuity discovers to be still open. 

We call ourselves a Christian and a 
civilized people. We boast that in Amer- 
ica the family life is at least as pure as it 
is elsewhere in the world. We take pride 
in what we are pleased to call an Ameri- 
can reverence for womanhood, as if it 
were a virtue more characteristic of this 
nation than of others. We make relent- 
less war upon polygamy, and keep up a 
persistent agitation for the enactment of 
uniform laws of marriage and divorce; 
and yet, in our chief city,a fearless official, 
who has devoted many of the best years 
of his life to an attempt to discover the 
actual facts about our moral condition 
and to enforce the law of repression to 
the letter, is obliged to inform us that 
2,000 hotels in this town are open houses 
of prostitution ; and a recent investigator, 
whose statements are published by au- 
thority of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, tells us that at least 10,000 immi- 
grant girls landing at Ellis Island are 
annually forced or lured into habits of 
harlotry. 

If we could explain this state of affairs 
by saying that this appalling prevalence 
of vice is merely an incident of the het- 
erogeneity of our population, and lay 
most of it at the doors of the foreign 
born, we might possibly feel less concern 
about it. But that explanation will not 
hold. Every person familiar with the 
facts knows that while the unmarried 
men whose homes are here in the city, 
and especially those who live in the tene- 
ment house quarters, furnish their full 
quota to the army of ill-doers, another 
large division of that army consists of 
out-of-town men that have occasion often 
to visit the citv for purposes of business, 


and that among them are multitudes of 
married men who, in their home com- 
munities, maintain unblemished reputa- 
tions for honorable conduct. We are 
aware that this statement may be chal- 
lenged by sensitive persons unacquainted 
with the facts, but it can be substantiated. 
And with it stands another fact that in 
some respects is even more humiliating. 
We have made inquiry among business 
men who have every means of knowing 
the truth as to whether a man’s com- 
mercial credit is impaired by a general 
knowledge on the part of his associates 
that he keeps a mistress, and we are as- 
sured that it is not. 

We are not stating these facts for any 
sensational purpose or to create discour- 
agement. We are calling them to atten- 
tion for the purpose of reminding the 
public how far the policy of attempting 
to diminish vice by repressive measures 
has failed, and how necessary it is to be- 
gin to place greater emphasis upon moral 
education and upon all influences that 
tend to awaken in the individual con- 
sciousness an idealistic view of life that 
shall be able to hold in proper subordi- 
nation both the sensual instincts and 
those materialistic ambitions that are 
rapidly becoming the greatest menace of 
modern civilization. 

Much, we believe, could be accom- 
plished if the knowledge that the medical 
profession possesses of the frightful 
ravages of contracted disease could be 
disseminated among the people. The 
average man lives under the illusion that 
these consequences of vice are easily 
cured. The practitioner knows that they 
leave after effects of the most fatal char- 
acter; that they are often responsible for 
the sudden break-down of active men in 
the years of their prime, which is so char- 
acteristic of American life—the sudden 
termination of honored careers through 
Bright’s disease, locomotor-ataxia, heart 
failure and cerebral hemorrhage. 

But this medical knowledge, with its 
appeal to prudential considerations, is not 
enough. It must be supplemented by the 
awakening of that kind of idealism 
which starts into life all the springs of 
self-respect, of chivalrous and generous 
feeling toward womankind, of considera- 
tion for offspring, and, above all, that 
perfect love which alone can give sacred- 
ness to the relation of man and woman. 
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EDITORIALS 


It has been alleged that love between 
man and woman in its highest manifesta- 
tions is a relatively modern product of 
the esthetic and moral evolution of the 
human race. We believe that this 
conclusion is substantially true. We 
believe that among the American peo- 
ple particularly, a pure and beautiful 
love is more and more becoming the 
basis of the marriage relation, and 
that where it exists all impure in- 
dulgences are made impossible, not by 
the pressure of external restraint—even 
that of public reprobation—but by the 
spirit within. This evolution, however, 
is not yet so pronounced that it may not 
be checked, or that it starids in no need 
of a conscious reinforcement by educa- 
tional influences. We cannot carry it for- 
ward to its fruition if we permit our- 
selves to make apology for those mar- 
riages that are based upon mere social 
propriety or material considerations. 


Js 
Our Own Kind and Ou: Other 
Kind 


WE all have two kinds, those who are 
related to us personally, socially or intel- 
lectually, and those who are not. The 
latter, however, have recently risen up 
from the alleys, dark places and ends of 
the earth to insist upon their kinship also. 
They are our poor relations, who have 
multiplied and waxed exceedingly 
strong, until now they not only outnum- 
ber our own kind, but they know it. That 
is the rub. In the regions from whence 
they come there are few fine discrimina- 
tions based upon difference and delicacy 
of temperament, but their ruling passion, 
their self-protecting instinct, is the natu- 
ral one of kinship. 

Now it is interesting to observe the 
indifference of one class, the fastidious 
reserve of another, and the avowed hos- 
tility of still others to this somewhat vul- 
gar formula of universal brotherhoood 
that has been thrust upon them by the 
enlightened consciousness of that under- 
world, rather than the enlightened con- 
science of the higher orders among us. 
The explanation of the embarrassments 
and indignities attendant upon these re- 
adjustments of human nature’s different 
kinds are not always reasonable, but they 
are generally apparent. 

In the first place, the most highly de- 
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veloped men intellectually among us, the 
really great students, scientists and phi- 
losophers, have less in common with this 
“other kind” than most people. For 
the further a man advances in the scale 
of things the fewer are his prejudices, in- 
deed ; but his natural sympathies are also 
decreased. Morally he recognizes his ob- 
ligation to the race, gives his goods to 
feed the poor, his time and talents for 
their enlightenment, but personally the 
bonds that bind him to his kind are at- 
tenuated. In his purely academic regions 
there is less need, and so less sense, of 
natural relationships. The late German 
historian Mommsen sympathized intel- 
lectually with the socialistic movements 
among his countrymen, yet, with a world 
full of admirers, he acknowledged, they 
say, but one intimate friend, a man 
whose company he could endure but a 
limited time and whose conversation he 
could never endure at all. He did not 
recognize his own children when he met 
them on the street, and his relations to 
his good frau appear to have been purely 
functional. Such men have for the most 
part only a moral and intellectual percep- 
tion of what is passing in the world about 
them, and they cease to be dependent 
upon the ordinary intimacies of life. 
They do not recognize social distinctions, 
for the simple reason that they do not 
recognize society in any personal sense. 

These, however, represent but a small 
class, and, having surpassed the common 
kind, the excuse for their withdrawal is 
almost legitimate. But what shall we 
say of ‘those who make a purely esthetic 
and nervous distinction between them- 
selves and their “other” kind? Is this 
greatest of all social quarantines justi- 
fied by the facts in the case? Evidently 
they have a refinement of sensibilities, an 
elegance of mind and taste, that the 
grimy, sweating herd of men and women 
outside do not possess. But when we 
consider, the moral and even the intel- 
lectual difference between the two is 
somewhat in favor of the herd. New- 
port society fosters the same vices that 
are practiced with attic simplicity on the 
East Side; and wit in the two localities 
differs less in shrewdness than one may 
imagine. And there can be no doubt that 
the working classes hold more liberal 
opinions on affairs in general than do 
these temperamental aristocrats. 
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Recently a workingman entered a 
street car already crowded with fashion- 
able people. He carried a dinner pail 
shamelessly and sat near the door, where 
he faced the crowd. Presently the elec- 
tric current failed and the car stopped. 
At this the theater party looked its dis- 
content, but a sense of social dignity pre- 
vented further demonstration. Not one 
of them during the long delay risked ad- 
dressing his neighbor. The implied dis- 
trust of their own kind was ludicrous, if 
it was not justified. No mind filled with 
lofty thoughts separated them; their 
natural instincts were almost sensually 
developed, but a lack of personal liberty, 
a rigid social discipline, rendered inter- 
course not guaranteed by a formal cer- 
tificate of introduction impossible for 
them. The workingman’s sympathies 
had not been so limited. He took his re- 
lationship to them cordially for granted. 
Having learned the cause of the delay, he 
made this accommodating announce- 
ment: 

“She’s busted a battery, an’ we'll set 
here twenty minutes yet!” 

Nor was he discomforted by the icy 
silence with which his remark was 
greeted. The human glowed in him so 
warmly it is doubtful if he felt the social 
chill, for, looking at the elegantly dressed 
lady opposite, he persevered kindly: 
“Air yer feet cold, m’a’m? Jest poke 
‘em up agin this pipe an’ you'll be more 
comfortable.” She flushed indignantly, 
wavered prettily, and thrust out the toes 
of two thin boots “ agin the pipe.” 

“T’m in the ice business—awful joke 
this weather!” he next confided, with a 
bright, brown flash of his eyes at a gentle- 
man across the aisle. A universal, con- 
descending smile answered this naive 
confidence. But really he had the advan- 
tage of them in the breadth of his frater- 
nal emotions. He was capable of acting 
as personal friend to any man in the car 
had the occasion demanded it. There 
was something admirably improvident, 
generous, in his bestowal of human kin- 
ship upon people whose delicacy was not 
of the sort to appreciate the simplicity of 
his natural courtesy. 

However, when the fortunate “ bet- 
ter ” kind are made more catholic in their 
recognition of men, and when human 
nature in the other kinds has been fur- 
bished up, endowed with an artistic sense, 
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we shall discover that we all belong more 
nearly to one kind than we supposed. 
Even the great scholars and scientists 
may join us in their hours of relaxation. 


2 
The Inner Witness 


Here is a letter which seems to be sin- 
cere, and which asks a serious question 
as to Christian faith. The writer says: 


I am a sincere Christian and want to remain 
one. But my doubts are becoming numerous 
and to me terrible. Reading apologies for the 
Christian religion seems to intensify and not 
to quiet these misgivings. Professor Briggs, 
for instance, in this week’s INDEPENDENT, says 
Christianity consists in knowing that Christ is 
the God Savior—and knowing it by “ practical 
experience and personal knowledge.” Does 
this experience and knowledge exclude the pos- 
sibility of reasonable doubt? If it does not, 
how can we as rational beings accept it? Sure- 
ly the evidence should be as convincing as that 
on which we send criminals to the electric 
chair. “ Practical experience,” I will be told, is 
that inner satisfaction and peace of spirit which 
the acceptance of Christ’s doctrines gives. Is 
this a criterion of the truth of the Christian 
teaching? Have not the Christian Scientist, the 
Mohammedan and members of other religions 
practical experience which we say is no sign 
of the divinity of the teachings which’ produce 
it? Does not the modern psychologist explain 
this practical experience to be a merely human 
production? As for “personal knowledge,” is 
not this claim open to the same objections? 
Has one person any means of knowing Christ 
that another has not? The means are the 
Bible history and the inner spirit. Certainly 
the Bible history and tradition do not clearly 
teach who Christ was. When a proposition is 
evident it ceases to be disputed, at least by 
intelligent people. The truth of the Copernican 
theory is now evident. So is the iniquity of 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Now if the 
divinity of Christ was evident—I mean, of 
course, reasonably evident; such evidence as a 
jury requires to convict a man of crime—would 
not all good and intelligent men agree upon it 
as they do upon the Copernican theory? As 
for the testimony of our interior spirit telling 
us that Christ is our Savior, is this trust- 
worthy? Is not this interior spirit a purely 
natural product, the result of training, en- 
vironment, suggestion, etc., making of one 
person a Catholic, another a Protestant, an- 
other a Buddhist, another a Jew, and so on? 
Now please do not ignore my appeal. 
I have been a most earnest Christian, 
and want to remcin one, but I have a 
rebellion of my reason to put down. A rea- 
sonable amount of force in the form of evi- 
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dence will quiet the rebet. If “practical ex- 
perience” and “personal knowledge” are un- 
reliable and insufficient in me, how can they be 
otherwise in you? 


We are sorry for one who has been 
brought up with such a notion of Chris- 
tianity that his peace depends on his 
believing something instead of being 
something. The propositions he believes 
will not save him in this world or the 
next, notwithstanding the statements 
of any obsolete creed of Antichrist which 
tells us that except we believe so and 
so we shall without doubt perish ever- 
lastingly. Theology is an admirable and 
most interesting study which may profit- 
ably employ the time of angels, and of 
devils, too, as Milton tells us, and James, 
also; but the securing of sound evidence 
as to the person and history of Jesus 
Christ will bring nobody into the Chris- 
tian state. 

What our friend is after is evidence 
of historic truth that can be formulated. 
If he gets it it will not save him. He is 
going to work the wrong way. He has 
been told that he must get some inner 
spiritual peace or rest that will be a testi- 


mony of the Spirit, which will give him 


“practical experience and _ personal 
knowledge” that “Christ is the God 
Savior.” If others can get in that way, 
or think they can, the evidence of the 
truth of an intellectual proposition about 
Christ, let them ; but what a man believes 
in his heart, not intellectually in his 
head, that is he. There is a multitude of 
people so built intellectually that they 
cannot get any such inner testimony to 
an outer fact; probably most of us are 
sobuilt. To require them to discover with- 
in them what they cannot discover, is 
to remand them to that distress of mind 
which our correspondent confesses to, 
and very likely to final unbelief. Here is 
the evil of the false notion that true re- 
ligion consists in part in the acceptance 
of propositions of fact. Tell them. that 
they must believe something about the 
Bible, or Christ, which their intellect 
can find no evidence for or they must 
perish everlastingly, and they are driven 
to reject Christianity. Or tell them that 
they must find an inner testimony or 
they will perish, and they will be driven 
into unbelief, equally by the new intro- 
vision as by the old logic. 
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What, then, is the better way? As to 
belief on Christian matters, and all other 
matters, it is the undisturbed, impartial 
search after truth by means of the evi- 
dence within reach, without worry as to 
the conclusion. It is important to reach 
the right conclusion, the real truth, for 
it may have an influence on life and 
character. But it is not itself life and 
character. Life and character may come 
with a wrong reading of the evidence 
and a mistaken conclusion. 

But being a real Christian in life and 
character is quite a different thing. That 
has to do with what a man is, and not 
what he may believe on things that he 
questions about. Jesus gave some very 
compact and philosophical answers to 
questions on that subject, to which we 
would refer our inquirer. If he is after 
internal witness he had better search his 
soul to find out, not whether he has 
visions of Christ or assurances of the 
truth of any dogma about Christ, but 
whether he meets the requirements as to 
his disposition toward God and man 
which our Lord lays down. 


Js 


Military “ Honor” 


A Russian officer named Kublitsky 
was recently passing along,the streets of 
St. Petersburg at the head of his com- 
pany when he was accosted by a ragged 
beggar, who insulted and struck him. 
The officer turned and looked at him, but 
instead of running him through with his 
sword as the code of military honor re- 
quired, he shrugged his shoulders and 
passed on. That evening he committed 
suicide, leaving this note: 

“T know that my conduct will be blamed by 
my companions in arms. I should have killed 
the man who struck me. I did actually put my 
hand on my sword, but when I saw before me 
a poor wretch, almost famished, who instead of 
running, looked at me like a madman, and 
cried: ‘Kill me! Kill me!’ I could not strike 
him. I pitied him. I felt that before being an 
officer I was a man. And since I do not want 
to be accused of insubordination and coward- 
ice, I kill myself.” 

In commenting on this his superior 
officer, General Dragomirof, condemned 
his conduct and said that he should have 
cut down his assailant on the spot. He 
says: 

“Gunpowder remains in the magazine per- 
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fectly inoffensive, but let a single spark touch 
it and it explodes, destroying the rash man who 
drew it from its sleep. It is the same with 
an officer, pacific when he is let alone, but at 
the first provocation annihilates the impudent 
man who dared attack him.” 


A similar incident occurred in Ger- 
many not long since, when an officer was 
approached in a familiar manner and 
clapped on the back by an old friend and 
schoolmate, who was, however, a private. 
Without an instant’s hesitation the officer 
drew his sword and ran him through the 
heart. He wrote a pathetic letter to the 
mother of his friend, expressing his sym- 
pathy and regret that the honor of the 
army necessitated his action. In defer- 
ence to public clamor he was sentenced 
to a short term of imprisonment. 

As another illustration of this 
stringency of the code of honor we recall 
the German officer who was conducting 
a drunken comrade to his home when 
the latter struck him. He was quite will- 
ing to overlook or to pardon this and his 
brother officer to apologize for it, but 
this was not allowed. The blow must be 
wiped out in blood. A duel was fought 
and the officer killed the friend to whom 
he had unintentionally and unconsciously 
offered offense. 

General Dragomirof’s simile is a good 
one, but he dbes not go far enough. 
Kegs of gunpowder are not allowed to 
roll about the streets, and officers of like 
explosive temperament should be con- 
fined in fireproof vaults. They certainly 
should not be permitted to mingle with 
ordinary people, who have other ideals 
of honor and propriety. It would be well 
also to consider whether an army where 
such ethics and etiquet are cultivated is 
more dangerous to the people whom it 
protects or to their enemies. 

There are too many archaic forms and 
traditions in our own army, but, so far, 
nothing like this. In some parts of our 
country, however, it is still held that a 
blow requires a murder, and we occa- 
sionally hear a man boast that the world 
is not big enough to hold himself and 
one who has called him a liar. 

st 


It would be pleasant to 
be informed that the 
United States is taking 
part in negotiating treaties of arbitration 
with other countries. We have a certain 


The Senate and 
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conceit of our superiority, and we never 
forget the example we set to the world 
in formulating a free government in our 
national Constitution, and we are not at 
all slow to claim credit for the creation 
of the Tribunal of The Hague; but some- 
how we are letting both South America 
and Europe set us examples in arbitra- 
tion. Chile and Argentina have taught 
the whole world the lesson of peaceful 
methods, and have then sold their war- 
ships to emphasize their good faith. 
Great Britain, France, Spain and Italy 
have made or are making treaties of arbi- 
tration with each other, of more or less 
value—certainly of some value as a be- 
ginning. But what of our own country? 
Cannot we as safely make a treaty with 
Great Britain as can France? Or is it 
the fact that our treaty making method 
is a very cumbrous affair, as compared 
with that of the other countries? There 
the existing Government can make a 
treaty ; here the Government—that is, the 
President and Cabinet—must get the 
consent of sixty Senators before a treaty 
can be concluded ; and before negotiating 
a treaty the President and Secretary of 
State must be reasonably confident of 
their sixty men, or the treaty, formulated 
with much labor, will be rejected disdain- 
fully, as in the case of the arbitration 
treaty with Great Britain a few years 
ago. We need a Senate that believes in 
arbitration, and that is not afraid to trust 
international differences to an impartial 
tribunal. 
st 

Perhaps nothing need 
be added to the words 
of Dean Robbins pre- 
fixed to the article, “ Why I Gave Up the 
Ministry,” in the present issue, and yet 
we do not like to leave some of its im- 
pressions uncorrected. And first, as to 
the quality of the men who enter the 
ministry, we believe the writer is quite 
wrong and that the ministry has its fair 
share of scholarly and brilliant men. 
There are weak men in the theological 
schools, and so there are equally in the 
medical and law schools. It is true that 
the proportion of the best scholars that 
go from college into the ministry is grow- 
ing smaller, but that is not because 4 
smaller proportion of the ministry is 
composed of bright men, but because we 
are coming to demand college education 
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of lawyers and doctors, which we did 
not a few years ago. Even now, while 
all our reputable theological seminaries 
require their students to be college grad- 
uates, this is not generally true in the 
other professions. Further, the number 
of ministers is much less than of doctors 
and lawyers. There are now few of our 
cities or towns in which the ministers do 
not stand well up in the front ranks with 
the lawyers and physicians as men of 
recognized ability, but these other pro- 
fessions have been rapidly coming up. 
If from 14 to 16 per cent. of the high 
grade scholars in the colleges enter the 
ministry, that seems to us to be a fair 
proportion. As to the rest of the article 
we need say little. It is true that the 
work of the Church has branched out 
into all sorts of benevolent work, and 
that the direction of this work falls 
largely and naturally upon the ministry; 
but that is a reason for staying in the 
Church, and for the Church staying in 
the world, and not the reverse. Dr. Con- 
well, pastor of a Baptist Church in Phil- 
adelphia, whose membership is counted 
in “four figures,” has a way of saying 
that the Church is in these days being 


swamped and buried by the institutions 
it has created—the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Associations, the hos- 
pitals and asylums. Well, the more such 


allied good work the better. Would 
that all the world’s people were prophets. 
It may be that in Heaven there is no 
Church organization required, but we 
see no sign that its work is so nearly done 
in this world that the work it has to do 
will not for a long time to come consti- 
tute a “call” to men of earnest purpose. 


st 


The war with Japan is by no 
means popular all over Russia. 
At first the Government allowed 
public demonstrations in its favor, but 
soon it stopped them, because they gave 
excuse for counter-demonstrations. Now 
we hear of universities closed because of 
students’ disturbances, and of incendiary 
circulars distributed in schools and fac- 
tories. It was to be expected that Jews 
and Finns and Armenians and Dissenters 
would be in opposition, for have they any 
reason to approve anything the Govern- 
ment does? It is clear that there will be 
a fire in the rear to be dealt with. In our 


Russian 
Unrest 
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Civil War we had one such notable hos- 
tile demonstration in New York, a regu- 
lar riot, but it did not reach the intelligent 
classes; the feeling in the universities 
was unanimous ; the opposition was tran- 
sient and amounted to nothing. But in 
Russia the only hope for liberty and a 
representative government is in the con- 
tinuance of anti-dynastic agitation. Dis- 
aster in the present war would increase 
such agitation and give it courage. It is 
possible that out of war with a so-called 
pagan nation there may come the 
promise of Christian liberty for the so- 
called Christian nation. 
a 

The petition to Congress of the North- 
ern California Indian Association de- 
serves friendly consideration. It asks 
that small, scattered tracts of land be 
purchased by the Government, upon 
which several thousand vagrant Indians 
in that part .of the State may find homes. 
Some of these Indians, not knowing how 
to secure a legal recording of their title, 
have been evicted from lands which they 
had themselves purchased by days’ labor. 
Some lost their tribal lands years ago 
through non-ratification of treaties, and 
in one way and another they have been 
crowded by the enterprising white man 
into vagrancy and almost helpless 
pauperism. The purchase of a few acres 
here and there where the Indians are now 
found would not deprive them of the dis- 
cipline of labor, but give them a place 
where the fruits of their labor can be 
secured to them. Ethically this small 
expenditure would be no more than fair, 
since no pay has ever been given them 
for lands which they once occupied and 
the white man now possesses, and prac- 
tically there need be no such fear of a 
demoralizing lapse into “the reservation 
system ” as was voiced in a rather hys- 
terical counter petition which went to 
Congress from an Indian school in the 
East. 

Sd 

The tangle in Count Leo Tolstoy’s 
mind is illustrated by the letter from his 
pen which we print in this issue. We 
trust that none of our readers will try to 
educate a child after Tolstoy’s rules. He 
would “ not force anything on children ; ” 
he would not “ force a child to study sub- 
jects that do not interest it;” he would 
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not “ teach children religious conceptions 
about which they do not ask; ” and, most 
surprising of all, in the religious educa- 
tion of children he would give them 
equally the doctrinal literature of Chris- 
tians, Hebrews, Buddhists, Brahminists 
and Confucianists. On the contrary, chil- 
dren should be required to learn much 
they do not want to learn, just as they 
must be required to do work they do not 
like. And the parents ought to teach 


them in religion first what they believe to 

be true, and let the error wait till they 

have passed the receptive age and have 

reached the age for independent thought. 
3 


It is a little amusing that a French 
journal has been polling the members of 
the French Academy to find out the 
meaning of Secretary Hay’s new diplo- 
matic term, “administrative entity.” 
They do not exactly understand it. Per- 
haps the word entité has a slightly differ- 
ent meaning in French from that of the 
English word, but with us it is not simply 
an abstract term, meaning existence, but 
also a concrete term embracing the thing 
that exists. Of course, Mr. Hay meant 
to employ a loose and vague term, and 
he succeeded. He did not want to say 
China, because that was itself in dispute ; 
so he spoke of China’s “ administrative 
entity,” which might mean to include the 
Government as actually exercised, and 
might well exclude Manchuria, whose 
administration is exercised by Russia. It 
appears to us a happy phrase, tho a new 
one. 

s&s 

We have a letter from the Rev. John 
S. Wynne, S.J., editor of The Messenger, 
a Catholic journal of this city, in which 
he gives at length the history of the issue 
of the Rosary Leaflets by the Jesuits and 
the Dominicans, to show that we were 
mistaken, when in our editorial, “ Will 
Loisy Repudiate His Book?” we stated 
that some dozen years ago the Jesuits 
began publishing these leaflets and that 
some four or five years ago, at the in- 
stance of the Dominicans, they were 
forced to stop the practice. He gives 
facts and dates to the contrary, and says 
that .the Jesuits of their own accord 
ceased to print them, and insisted on 
leaving the exclusive charge of this de- 
votion to the Dominican Rosary Socie- 
ties. 
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We are still waiting to hear what the 
Abbé Loisy intends to do about the con- 
demnation of his books. He has, we 
learn, been twice summoned to make a 
retraction pure and simple, “ad ul- 
teriora,’ which is a threat of final pro- 
ceedings. But we venture to guess that 
he will delay any such submission, and 
that the authorities on the Tiber will de- 
lay going to extremities. The French 
Concordat is just now in articulo mortis 
and needs looking after, and Loisy may 
be shelved pro tempore; and so we do 
not expect speedily to see the note at- 
tached to his name in the records of the 
Index: “ Laudabiliter subjecit se.” The 
reader will please excuse so much Latin, 
but it is the sugges of the subject. 


At last we are getting at the cause of 
the native uprising in German West 
Africa, and we find that it is much the 
same as has occasioned Indian outbreaks 
in this country—the ill-treatment of the 
natives by white men. The cruelties of 
Prince von Arenburg there were atro- 
cious and explain everything. And now, 
convicted on a first trial for murdering 
a native, he has been acquitted on a sec- 
ond trial on the ground of insanity. But 
the insanity seems * have been moral. 


Whatever defense or apology may be 
made for the decision of the arbitrators 
of the court of The Hague in the Vene- 
zuela case, there can be no doubt that 
Japan is justified in her protest against 
the language used by Mr. Muravieff, 
Russian Minister of Justice and Presi- 
dent of the Tribunal, in making the de- 
cision. It was no time or place for an 
attack on the Japanese, and the language 
discredits the Tribunal. 








Mr. Wilbur Wright, we regret to say, is not sat- 
isfied with our explanation of February 25th in 
reference to the article published under his name 
in our issue of February 5th, as received by us 
from one of our literary agents. He says: 

“Your note is equivalent to an assertion that | 
furnished the matter for the article but objected 
only because my name was used. This is not true 
at all. Mr. [our agent] did not obtain copies of 
these addresses from me or my brother. or did 
we consent to the reproduction of extended ver- 
batim extracts from them except on consent of the 
Western Society of Engineers, a condition which 
was not fulfilled.” 

Mr. Wright then asks us to explain to our read- 
ers that the article was in large part made up 0 
matter taken “from the Journal of the Western 
Society of Engineers and in part of matter whose 
correctness I — deny.” 

We give the above in Mr. Wright’s words, and 
again express our regret that our agent should 
have misled us as to the permission to attach Mr. 
Wright’s name to the article for which he had ob- 
tained material and information. 
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Insurance 


The Combustion of Water 


“The conflagration hazard continues to as- 
sume gigantic proportions. The editor of Jn- 
surance World over twenty-five years ago took 
the position that whereas in an incipient com- 
bustion water properly applied would quick- 
ly extinguish the flames, however, if the fire 
assumed great proportions that water then be- 
came a feeder of the flames and not a deterring 
agent. In a certain sense water is the cinder of 
hydrogen. It is from the laboratory point of 
view labeled H:O; or, in other words, two 
parts of hydrogen to one of oxygen. Both these 
elements are combustible when disassociated. 
Hence, in a great conflagration water becomes 
a fuel. In this line of thought a German scien- 
tist whose name we do not now recall has ex- 
pressed himself that the fuel of the future may 
be found in water by disassociating its com- 
ponent parts. Who knows? The horizon of 
scientific research is continuously expanding. 
Water is one of nature’s elements that has a 
twofold expansive power. Under extreme heat 
it becomes steam; with extreme cold it expands 
into ice.”—Insurance World of March tst, 
1904. 

The advice of the editor of the Jnsur- 
ance World would be much more valu- 
able if he would study a little elementary 
chemistry, and not attempt to determine 
scientific problems from flashes of in- 
tuition received “ over twenty-five vears 
ago.” In reply to his question, “ Who 
knows?” we would say that any text 
book shows that water can never be made 
a fuel, even by a “German scientist.” 
“The horizon of scientific research is 
continually expanding,” and for that 
reason the things we know to be impos- 
sible are constantly increasing. It is not 
true that “ water is one of nature’s ele- 
ments.” It is not true that both the ele- 
ments into which it can be decomposed 
are combustible, and there is no sense in 
which it is true that “ water is the cinder 
of hydrogen.” A cinder is something 
which has never been burned, because it 
is incombustible. Hydrogen. is combus- 
tible and on being burned forms water. 

It is quite true that water used in small 
quantities on an intense conflagration 
may increase the flame and assist in 
spreading it. The cause of this is that 
water is decomposed by the intense heat, 
and its elements, hydrogen and oxygen, 


again uniting produce the same amount 
of heat which they absorbed when they 
were dissociated. There is therefore no 
increase of the whole amount of heat, but 
there may be a transference of heat from 
the place where the water is applied to the 
place where the gases again unite. Of 
the same nature is the effect produced 
when a locomotive engineer who finds 
himself running short of steam just be- 
fore he reaches the top of an ascent may 
throw a little water on the bed of glow- 
ing coals. He is not adding fuel and, in 
fact, loses something in the whole amount 
of heat, but the heat suddenly produced 
above the bed of coals may bring the 
steam up to the required pressure. 


THE new business of The Mutual 
Reserve Life Insurance Company, of 
which Frederick A. Burnham is presi- 
dent, is steadily growing, we are glad to 
say. The new business thus far this year, 
we have been told, is more than double 
the business during the corresponding 
period of 1903. During the past year 
more than $3,200,000 was paid to policy 
holders, so that the total payments to 
policy holders now amounts to more than 
fifty-seven and a half million dollars. 
The surplus of policy holders is over one 
half million dollars. 

a 


..Embezzlements and defalcations 
for the month of December, as tabulated 
in the current issue of the monthly Bul- 
letin of the Fidelity & Casualty Com- 
pany, under the possible influence of 
the holiday season and its allurements, 
show an enormous increase over the 
month preceding. The melancholy 
record of breaches of trust that seems 
to be a constantly growing condition of 
modern life includes the following 


Benevolent societies and institutions. ... 
Building and loan associations 

Court trusts 

Federal and State 

Firms and corporations. ............... 991'898 
IRGUPAMCS COMIPAMIGS.. 2.0 cc ccccccccsccccs 20,299 
Municipal 

Transportation companies 

Miscellaneous 


$2.072,508 
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The Canal Payments 


No disturbance in the local or ex- 
change markets, it is generally believed, 
will be caused by the approaching pay- 
ment of $10,000,000 to Panama and 
$40,000,000 to the French Canal Com- 
pany. Secretary Shaw’s call upon the 
depository banks for 20 per cent. of their 
holdings, about $30,000,000, will not ma- 
ture until the 25th, and it appears now 
that the payment must be deferred until 
April. About $20,000,000 is to be drawn 
out from the Treasury’s funds. An easy 
loan market and unusual inactivity on the 
Stock Exchange afford favorable condi- 
tions. Of the Panama money, $8,000,000 
will probably remain here for.investment 
in bonds, and it is understood that a con- 
siderable part of the French company’s 
stock is now owned in this country. 


as 
Interesting Purchase of the New 
Haven Trolley Lines 


UNDER the management of President 
Mellen, the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad Company is taking 
measures both for the improvement of its 
traffic facilities and for the prevention of 
actual or projectedcompetition. Its recent 
acquisition of the Central New England 
road and Poughkeepsie Bridge system 
has now been followed by its purchase 
of the trolley system centering in New 
Haven and owned by the Fairhaven and 
Westville Company. Thus it gains pos- 
session of all the city’s trolleys, with 
branches extending to Derby, Branford, 
Woodmont and other suburban towns— 
in all 110 miles of road and one-fifth of 
the trolley mileage in Connecticut. An 
issue of about $9,600,000 in 3% per cent. 
fifty-year debentures is required for the 
transaction. In the exchange the trolley 
shares (par $25) are valued at $50. 

While these trolleys can be made 
serviceable as feeders and distributors in 
connection with the steam road, the chief 
purpose of the New York and New 
Haven Company is undoubtedly to inter- 
pose a barrier to the possible operation 
of a parallel trolley line between Boston 
and New York, and incidentally to con- 
trol the competition of existing trolley 
branches with its suburban service in the 
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neighborhood of.New Haven. This pur- 
chase must interfere with the plans of the 
projectors of a through trolley from Bos- 
ton by way of Worcester, Rockville, 
Hartford, Middletown and New Haven. 
A considerable part of this line is in op- 
eration, and arrangements had been made 
for filling gaps between Worcester and 
Rockville and between Hartford and 
New Haven. A traffic agreement with 
the New Haven trolleys was under con- 
sideration. Negotiations for such an 
agreement may be continued, but ob- 
viously under conditions differing greatly 
from those which existed before this pur- 
chase. The incident is very interesting to 
those who are studying the competitive 
relations of trolley roads and steam trunk 
or suburban lines. 
a 


THE new President of the Guard- 
ian Trust Company is Frank W. Wool- 
worth. The capital and surplus of this 
company is one million dollars. 


....The National Citizens’ Bank is to 
absorb the Central National Bank and 
will be named the Citizens’ Central Na- 
tional Bank of New York. To acquire 
the assets of. the Central the Citizens’ 
capital will be increased from $1,550,000 
to $2,550,000. 

....-An American company, whose 
chief officer and expert is Julian Ken- 
nedy, once a famous Yale oarsman, has 
recently taken contracts for remodeling 
upon American lines the blast furnace 
departments of sixteen British iron and 
steel plants, including several of the lead- 
ing concerns of the kind in Great Britain. 


....The directors of the two institu- 
tions have agreed upon the terms of a 
merger of the Leather Manufacturers’ 
National Bank with the Mechanics’ Na- 
tional Bank, whose capital will be in- 
creased from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. 
It is expected that Gates W. McGarrah 
will be President of the combined banks. 


....Receivers having been appointed 
for the property of the Houston Oil Com- 
pany of Texas, Jules S. Bache (of J. S. 
Bache & Co., New York), and several 
bankers of other cities have consented to 
act as a committee for the protection of 
stockholders. Shares must be deposited 
before the 17th. 
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of the City of New York 


170 BROADWAY 
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A NEW BANKING FIRM. 


GHARLES G. GATES & GO. 
Starts Business with Remarkable Member- 
ship ano Gapital. 


‘The following is copied from the New York Tribune 
of March 2, 1904: 

The firm of Charles G. Gates & Co., bankers and 
brokers, opened its doors. and began business yester- 
day, with a capital, it is reported, of something like 
$3,000,000, with offices at Nos. 14, 16 and 18 Wall 
street; a New York branch at the Waldorf-Astoria ; 
Chicago headquarters in the Rookery Building, and a 
Chicago branch office in the Railway Exchange Build- 
ing, in addition to business connections with the ex- 
changes in the different cities throughout the United 
States, with which the firm has organized an extensive 
and complete wire connection. 

The firm is a member of the New York Stock Bx- 
change, the New York Cotton Exchange, the New York 
Produce Exchange, the Liverpool Cotton Association, 
the Chicago Stock Exchange, the Chicago Board of 
Trade, the New York Coffee Exchange, and the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange. 

The membership of the firm presents a remarkable 
phalanx of names that have distinguished themselves 
in the world of finance. 

The senior member of the firm, Mr.’ Charles G. 
Gates, is one of the most popular members of the 
“board.” He has been connected with some of the 
largest and most successful stock operations of recent 
years, both while a member of the firm of Baldwin, 
Gurney & Co., of Chicago, and in co-operation with his 
father, Mr. John W. Gates, with whom he carried out 
triumphantly the Louisville & Nashville and other 
great railway deals, netting millions of dollars. It is 
easy to see that as a financier he is to the manner 
born, for he carries his vast responsibilities with an 
executive ability and a keenness of intellect that is 
more apparent in the results achieved than in its 
outward manifestations, for in personal manners he is 
a model of geniality and accessibility. 

The most impressive names, possibly, in the home 
office are those of the special partners, Mr. John W. 
Gates and Colonel John Lambert. These are towers of 
strength and give ample assurance that the new firm 
will not hide its light under a bushel. 

The other members at the home office are Mr. John 
A. Black, a young man who is known to his fellow- 
members of the “ board” as a hustler, a keen trader, 
and one whom it is difficult to get the best of in a 
bargain; Mr. Arthur J. Singer, who was credit and 
finance man of the Illinois Steel Company when Mr. 
John W. Gates was at the head of it. He has been 
associated with Mr. John W. Gates for a number of 
years, and is the office and financial man of the new 
firm. Then there is Mr. Charles G. Smith, who was a 
member of the well-known firm of Counselman, Day & 
Co., and has had many years’ experience in the broker- 
age and commission business. 

To go afield, the Waldorf-Astoria Branch is under 
the management of R. M. Rogers. 

The Chicago offices are looked after by Mr. Orson C. 
Wells and Mr. J. B. Morrow, who were formerly asso- 
ciated with the well-known firm of Harris, Gates & Co., 
Schwartz, Dupee & Co., of Chicago and New York, and 
are men of long and varied practical experience. 

With abundant capital, with a high reputation for 
sterling and conservative methods, and with hosts of 
friends, it requires no seer to predict a prominent and 
prosperous future for the new house of Charles G. 
Gates & Co. 
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HOME OF THE COSMOPOLITAN AND THE ‘‘ TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME,”’ IRVINGTON, N. Y. 


The “Twentieth Century Home” 


Che New Periodical 
“For women who plan their lives and do.’’ 





J “A magazine so strikingly original, so distinctively individual and so uni- 
formly interesting, cannot fail to develop a large and appreciative constit- 
uency.”—ditor-in-Chief St. Louis Republic. 


I “Perfect in typography, replete with contributions from eminent au- 
thors, The “ Twentieth Century Home” is beautifully harmonious in all its 
departments.” —Zditor Albany Press-Knickerbocker-Express. 


J “An impressive and important triumph. In both its literary and artistic 
features it is of a very high degree of excellence.” —Zditor-in-Chief Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 


7 “It is for women of the twentieth century, who plan their lives and do, 
who know and understand, and stand abreast with mankind in the affairs of 
the world. 

7 “It deals with the affairs of the household, but in a scientific spirit; with 
dress, but not with the gush and breathless admiration of the average 
woman’s magazine.”—New York Mail and Express. 





The ‘*Twentieth Century Home ’’ is published from the office of ‘‘ The Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine.’’ The first number received an extraordinary welcome. 
To supply the demand the edition was increased from 110,000 to 141,000 
Copies. The ‘‘ Twentieth Century Home ’”’ for March ® 
is now on sale. Subscriptions, $1.00 a year. Price, 10 Cents 


THE ‘* TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME’’ COMPANY, Irvington, New York. 
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WESTERN CANADA 


LANDS 


POSSESS GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 

The man having a la family, 

the renter, and, in fact, any one 
who may be looking for a home, cannot do better 
than make inquiry regarding the 


Free Homestead Lands 


of Western Canada, noted for its adaptability to 
gs raising, cattle ranching and mixed farming. 
ts climate is highly spoken of. Socially, the oP: ie 
of Western Canada have no ig- 
fous denominations are well represented. Law and 
order are most carefully observed, while the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath day is most strictly guarded, 

For Atlas, Railway tes and other information, 
apply to nearest authorized Canadian Government 
Agent, or to 


W. D. SCOTT, Sup’t of Immigration, OTTAWA. CANADA. 
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EASTON SANITARIUM., 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. Twenty- 
Seite kaa epiet vi amen 
— oP SPENCEN KINNEY, MD., Easton, Pa, 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Should you care for information about 
Lakewood, New Jersey, and its famous 
hotels, LAUREL HOUSE and LAUREL. 
IN-THE-PINES, write for a free copy 
of the beautifully illustrated souvenir 
magazine, 


“(LAUREL LEAVES FROM LAKEWOOD.’’ 
Issued monthly. Address D. B. Plumer, Lakewood, N.J. 
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Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place. 


-NEW-YORK: 


FOR THE WINTER 


> SIIRALODA wrvtou 
Frost Unknown Malaria Impossible. Sea Trip, 48 Hours by 
Elegant Steamships Weekly. 


For the Winter Cruises go to the 


WHST IN DIHSsS 


8 DAYS’ TRIP, 20 DAYS IN THE TROPICS. 


For Pamphlet, giving full information, apply to 
A. E, OUTERBRIDGE & COMPANY, 99 Broadway, N.Y, 
Agents for Quebec 8. 8. Co., Ltd., A. Ahern, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada, 


Or te THOS, COOK SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 
and their ageneies 





COMBINATION MICROSCOPE. 


Same as sold at Pan American 


should own one. It not only fur- 
nishes one with amusement, but in- 
struction as well, My special price 
postpaid, to test value of this adv., 
40c. each, or 8 for $1.00. Address, 


D. COTTRELL, North Cohocton, N. Y. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
PHRSON AL. 


Readers of Tus INDEPENDENT interested in foreign travel will 
receive free of all charge “ The Book of Little Tours in Farose, 
a 100-page complete descriptive pocket-guide for 1904, if earl app 
cation be made to Prov. F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, Newark, Ohi 


T HE HAMILTON, “ASiINeToN 


nklin Park, 14th ere 4 Sts., N. 
A first-class family and transient h conducted on Ame: 
Remodeled and made thorougnly modern 

sams, Bow elevator, etc. Rates, $2.50 to y- 

rates by week and month. Send for circular. Irvine O. Bai. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK © 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


~ 


for $100, magnifies 500 times and 

best ever produced at popular 

prices. It has a fine polished brass 

case, an insect holder accompanies 

| each microscope. Every person 
oeo———_ 








0. 











VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 


2,500 FEET ELEVATION OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Waters, baths, hotels and scenery nowhere equalled 


Rheumatism, gout, obesity and nervous troubles cured. 
Golf, pleasure a fine livery and outdoor pastimes. THE 
NEW HOMESTEAD is modern in the strictest sense and 
oo by the highest class. Brokers’ office with direct 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
World’s Fair Scenic Route 

allows stop-over at Covington, Va., on through tickets to 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, St. Louis and the West, for 
side trip to the Springs, 25 miles distant on branch line. 

Pullman compartment car, via Washington, leaves N. Y., 
4.55 p.m., arrives Springs 8.25 a.m., eastern time. Excursion 
tickets at C. & O. offices, 362 Broadway, offices Penna. R. R. 
and connecting lines generally. 


FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, V4. 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 
Huropesan Plan 
Table d’hote Breakfast ond Dinner. 


Rooms from $1.50 
Rooms with Bath from $ 





¥ WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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Engraving G0. 


Pata Eletratpe 


DESIGNERS and # 
# s& ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 1704 Joha. 


DR. HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine that 
can be bought already prepared, 

It will cure a cough or a cold quicker than by 
sending for a physician, and at a less cost. 

It has been a standard remedy for nearly fifty 
years ; its merits are unquestioned. 
_Hall’s Balsam should be in every family med- 
icine chest ready for immediate use when a 
cough or a cold first manifests itself. 











For sale by Druggists in three sizes : 
25¢., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle 


A History of . . 
Our Own Times 


Both as an encyclopedia for refer- 
ence and an expositor of the under- 
lying currents of our national life, 
The Independent is well worth pre- 
serving. Beginning with 1904, we 
shall divide the fifty-two issues into 
two volumes, separately and com- 
pletely indexed. 





If our readers will send to us, prepaid, their copies for six 
months, in good condition, with $1.50, we will return, charges 
paid, a volume containing the twenty-six issues (without the 
advertising pages), attractively bound with marbled board 
sides and brown duck back stamped in gold. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York. 





ION A RANCH 


Woman Found the Food That Fitted Her 


A newspaper woman went out to a Colorado ranch to 
rest and recuperate, and her experience with the food prob- 
lem is worth recounting. 

“The woman at the ranch was pre-eminently the worst 
housekeeper I have ever known—poor soul, and poor me! 

“IT simply had to have food good and plenty of it, for I 
had broken down from overwork and was so weak I could 
not sit up over one hour at a time. I knewI could not get 
well unless I secured food I could easily digest and that | 
would supply the greatest amount of nourishment. 

“One day I obtained permission to go through the pantry 
and see what I could find. Among other things I came 
across a package of Grape-Nuts which I had heard of but 
never tried. I read the description on the package and 
became deeply interested, so then and there I got a saucer 
and some cream and tried the famous food. 

“It tasted delicious to me and seemed to freshen and | 
strengthen me greatly, soI stipulated that Grape-Nuts and 
cream be provided each day instead of other food, and I 
literally lived on Grape-Nuts and cream for two or three 
months. 

‘““ If you could have seen how fast I got well it would have | 
pleased and surprised you. I am now perfectly well and 
strong again and know exactly how I got well, and that was 
on grape-Nuts that furnished me a powerful food I could 
digest and make use of. 

‘Tt seems to me no brain worker can afford to overlook 
Grape-Nuts after my experience.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Get the miniature book, “The Road to Wellville” in 
each pkg. 





LENIFECT 


Cures all Throat Trouble 


Removes Mucus from Throat. 
Used by Public Speakers. 


LENIFECT CO., - ESSEX, CONN. | 


Sample sent tor 25 cents. 


FINANCIAL 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
PLAZA BANK, 
at the close of business March 34, 1904: 








Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts 
e from approved reserve agents.... 
Real estate 
|e and bonds 


Cash items, Vis.: 

Bills and checks for the next 
day’s exchanges 

Other items carried as cash 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in, in cash 
urplus fu 
Undivided 
taxes pai 
Due depositors 
Due trust companies, banks, bank- 
ers, brokers and savings s.. 
Due Treasurer of the State of 
New Y 
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To the Holders of the Preferred and 
Common Stock of the 


HOUSTON OIL GOMPANY OF TEXAS 


New York City March 8, 1904. 
Receivers have been appointed for the property of 
the Houston Oil Company of Texas. At the request of 
the holders of a large amount of both classes of stock 


pre 
1904, oogies of 
whie e Morton 


parties to said 
Agreement by sending their stock to either of said 
Trust Companies or to Messrs. Aleyander Brown & Sons, 
who will issue negotiable receipts therefor. The abilit 
of the Committee to protect the stockholders will 
naturally depend upon the number of shares de > 
and it is therefore important to all the stockholders 
that they should immediately co-operate by sending their 
certificates to one of the said depositaries. Stock should 
be deposited before March 17th, the date fixed by the 
United States Circuit Court of Texas for the appoint- 
ment of permanent receivers. 
JULES 8S. BAC 
of J.8. Bache & Co., Bankers, New York. 
N. W. JORDAN, 
President American Loan & Trust Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
EDWARDS WHITAKER, 
of Whitaker & Co., Bankers, St. Louis, Mo. . 
HENRY J. BOWDOIN, 
Baltimore, Md 
JOHN F. SHEPLEY, 
Vice-President St. Louis Union Trust Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
COMMITTEE. 
HENRY WOLLMAN, Counsel, 
New York City. 
EDWARD P. GOETZ, Secretary, 
80 Broad Street, New York City. 





MANHATTAN RAILWAY GOMPANY. 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, Lessee. 
EIGAHTIETH QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 
No. 19% Broadway, New York, March 8, 1904. 


" , have 
the lease of the 


rch 23, at 10 o’clock 


D. W. McWILLIAMS, 
Treasurer, Manhattan Railway Division. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
BANK OF AMERIC 
at the close of business on the 3d day of rch, 1904: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts......... Reged covcccecocs $20,230,927.60 
GUGUEEEN ecw-dodcccocececes sttabwes evcesecce 914.58 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers 
and brokers. 
Banking house and lot 
Stocks and bonds 
Specie 
United States legal-tenders and circulating 
notes of national banks 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next 
day’s exchanges. $6,597,412.87 
Other items carried as cash... 99,601.87 
6,697,014.74 


chit data ilebc td blinaasataaealiaeah tee nnimaitanie $36,022,611.80 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash........ ie onde $1,500,000.00 
Surplus fund 3,000,000.00 
Undivided 


Due trust companies, banks, bankers, brokers 
and savings banks 
Amount due not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends. 


OT eee eS ee sili + eee + $36,022, 611.80 
State oF New York, County or New YorRK, 838.: 
William H. Perkins, President, and Walter M. 


doin; 

of ihe York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for 
himself, says that the foregoing report, with the schedule 
accompanying the same, is true and correct in all respects, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they further 
say that the usual business of said Bank has been transacted 
at the location required by the banking law (Chap. 689, 
Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and that the above re 
port is made in compliance with an official notice received 
from the Superintendent of Banks, designating the third 
day of March, 1904, as the day on which such report shall 


be de. 
— WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President. 
WALTER M. BENNET, Cashier. 
wr | Laer ge Hg Zl omg to by both deponents, the 
5th day o: ‘arch, » ‘ore me. 
[Seal of Notary.] CHAS D. CHICHESTER, 
Notary Public. 





WESTERN LANDS 
AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


MUST HAVE MONEY. 


value, 
PDlan. I 
Will sell 





Miss M. TRIDEL, 32 Vicksburg Street, San Francisco, Cd. 





Incorporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CA PITAL, . . . . . 


; $2,000,000 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $12,210,639 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Asststant Secretary. 





JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
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$3,000,000 


Temporary Gertificates of Indebtedqess 


OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
February 20, 1904. 


The certificates will be issued in coupon 
form in the denomination of $1,000. They 
will be dated May 1, 1904, bearing interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, payable 
quarterly, and will be redeemable in one 
year after date of issue in gold coin of the 
United States at the office of the Guaranty 
— Company of New York, in New York 

ve 

The Secretary of the Treasury authorizes 
the statement that these certificates of in- 
debtedness will be at once accepted at par 
by the Treasury Department as security for 
deposits of the public money of the United 
States in national banks in substitution for 
State, municipal or Philippine bonds and 
certificates of indebtedness now held to se- 
cure such deposits; and in substitution for 
United States bonds now held as security for 
deposits, on condition that the Government 
bonds thus released be used as security for 
additional circulation whenever in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of the Treasury it is 
desirable to stimulate an increase in nation- 
al bank circulation. 

Subscriptions will be payable upon notification of 
acceptance by this office at the office of the GUAR- 
ANTY TRUST COMPANY, of New York, as depositary 
for insular funds, in checks or bank drafts made pay- 


The Secretary of War reserves the right to reject 
any or all bids. 

Each bid must be accompanied by certified check of 
| per cent. of the face value of the certificates bid for 
as a guarantee, such check to be returned after the 
making of the award. 


Cc.” 





{Oo 
hier, 
AIN, 


The National Park Bank of New York 
ORGANIZED 1856. 
Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000. 
DIRECTORS: J: 
Hart, Charles ee on Rockhill Pe tage 


Belmont eto’ 
kok, Vietor, AI . 
nderbilt, Isaac Guggenheim, John E. Borne, 








The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - 


33 YEARSSikve TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Haneock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Home Office Established 1871. Iowa Falls, lowa. 


29th YEAR. 














INSURANCE 
THE 1 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 


$33,590,999.39 





Assets, Jan. ist, 1904, «= 

Liabilities, = = «© « « %0,943,508.01 

Surplus, 2,647,491.38 
FMassachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


1s60—— THE ——1904 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
JAMES RB. PLUM, — 


CLARENCE 8. KELSEY, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, .. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but alse an increasing an- 
nual income commensurate with their success, are invited 
te communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice- 
President, at the Company's Office, 277 Broadway, New 
York City. 

—— ee 


Assets over . - = 
Insurance in Force, over 





feat on 
and Trust Co. 
Pres*’t Chem. Nat. Bank. 


$8,600,000 
$45,000,000 
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New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 





$35, 784,010.50 
32, 569,406.71 


$3,214,603.79 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all po’ 

Every policy has endorsed thereon tl the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 

chusetts Statute. 

“Famephiots, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’ 8 Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest, 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January 1st, 1904. 


ASSETS - - ol ewe "& 
LIABILITIES, - - + 21,064,170.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) - $2,185,078.30 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 
New York. 


Assets, Jan. 1,1904, -< 
Liabilities, - - ' -« 





Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest, 
Wm, B, Turner, Asst, Sec’y. 





$23,249,248.36 





846 Broadway, - 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Fermanent, giving alarge amount 
of indemnity for the family ; temporary, guarantee- 
ing at lowcost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


ARE YOU? 


Are you insured, as to your life? Perhaps you 
think you are the phenomenal person who is not 
interested, but are you quite sure? Investigation 
if honest and thoughtful, would either prove your 
opinion wrong or confirm it. Why should you not 
settle the doubt, one or the other way? hy not 
write to the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEw YorK for information, and 
consider the subject as a matter of business ? 








MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE, 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


OFFICE, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1842, 


INSURE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRAN 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assur 
and are divided annually upon the premiums te 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the co 
of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in a 
cordance with the Charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Prest. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres't. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 





J. M. ALLEN, President 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, - Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, - + ~ Secreta 
L. B. BRAINERD, ~ - Treasure 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, -_ Asst. Secreta 


1904 FIRE INSURANCE 1 


National of Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1st, 1904. 


Capital Stock all ay 
Re-Insurance Reserv: 

Unsettled Losses ona other claims 
Net Surplus 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1904 
JAMES a President. B. R. STILLMAN, Sone 
A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 











Provision 


Sample 


application 


Hor 
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OF NEW YORK. 


» an established record for progressive- 
ness, liberality and clearness of its policy 
ontracts. It was the first company to intro- 
duce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEAGVURE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 


Provision ie aleo made for both 


Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 


—Eipplication to the Home Office. 








= 





The Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., E. S. FRENCH, 
President Vice-President 


—_) 

















Cures enue You Sleep 


Whooping Cough, 
Croup, 
Bronchitis, 
4 Coughs, 
| Gp, 
Hay Fever, 


Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever. 


Don’t Fail to use Cresotenz for the Rom = | 
and often fatal affections for which it is recommend 
For more than twenty yeals we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that there ts nothing better, Creso- 
lene is a boon to ASTHMATICS, 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 


ALL DRUGGISBSTS. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


180 Fulton Street, “” . New York 
1651 Notre Dame Street, 7 Montreal, Canada 








THE 


Berkshire Life 


Insurance Company, 


PITTSFIELD, - - = = MASSACHUSETTS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 

The definite surrender values in cash or paid up a 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture Law, in 
accordance with which all policies of the ag are 
issued, the solid financial condition of the com: 
surplus, its handsome a, its liberal = 
promptness in eying ot legitimate claims, make th 
SHIRE a most desirable co — the policy ‘holder and 
the agent. For circulars sand address : 

New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, 
cor. Murray Street, New York. 


J. H. ROBINSON, - ~ ~ General Agent. 





—44TH 


YEAR—— 





‘256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GEORGE E. IDE, 


$15,102,840.00 
12,754,653.00 
1,142,219.00 


Blicy Reserve, Etc 
ividend-Endowment Fund. 


President. 


$1,126, 769.00 
69,410,582.00 


Net Surplus 
Insurance in Force 
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Ghe HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFFICE: No. 56 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 





ONE HUNDRED-AND-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
JANUARY, 1904. 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
PAR VALUE. MARKET VALUE. 


Cash in Banks and Trust ee - : - - $1,173,763 90 
Real Estate - - . - - - - 1,593,892 06 
United States Bonds - $1,600,000 00 2,011,000 00 
State and City Bonds 3,208,000 00 3,197,650 00 
Rail Road Bonds - ' 1,379,000 00 1,401,060 00 
Gas Stocks. - - - , 220,000 00 426,800 00 
Rail Road Stocks. - - 4,885,000 00 6,760,250 00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks a 135,000 00 $71,250 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being ist iene on Real Estate - - - 91,200 00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents - - - - 1,002,956 53 
Interést accrued on Bonds and Mortgages - . - - 1,971 50 

$18,040,793 99 








. LIABILITIES : 

Cash Capital - - - = $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund : . 6,587,643 00 
Unpaid Losses - - - : - 979,071 65 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims . 814,357 85 
Reserve for Taxes - 2 . 85,000 00 
Net Surplus : : - : 6,574,751 49 
$18,040,793 99 


. Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, $9,574,751 49 











DIRECTORS: 


Lzvi P. Morton, Grore@z H. HaRrrorp, James B, Van WOEET, . 
CORNELIUS N. BLIss, N JOHN 

Joux H. W * 

BENJAMIN PERKINS, 

ELBEIpGe G. SNow, DuMoNT CLARKE, 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 2nd Vice-Pres. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. | 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, 3rd Vice-Pres. WILLIAM H. CHENEY, Secretary. 

HENRY J. ‘FERRIS, Ass’t. Secretary. - GLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary.” 


New York, January 12, 1904. 





